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AT MIDNIGHT. 





BY G. L. MOORE, 
rhe pallid moonlight through the casement drifts 
A sea of silver-breaking spray, that falls 
Shimmering down the darkly-shadowed walls 
And oaken floor. Outside, the nightwind lifts 
A rustling branch against the pane; it shifts 
The shadow to and fro, and faintly calls 
In soft sea-tones, learned where the slow foam 
crawis 
In serpent-wreathed coils through craggy rifts. 


0 crooning west wind, dost thou bear to me 
No greeting from-ené loved and far away? 
Is there peo thessage in thy whispering 
~Fomé awake, waiting to hear from thee 
One tender prayer that her dear lips might say 
Ere slumber shadowed her with drowsy win,? 


TRIED AS BY FIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





“STRANGERS BTILL,”’ 
‘“‘PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,”’ ‘‘a 


WOMAN’SSIN,’’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XXVI—(CoNnTINUED). 
HE subject had run itself out, and the 
conversation took another turn, but all 
the time it Had been dealing with Blair 
Leyton, Margaret nad sat with her eyes 
fixed on the cloth, her hand closed on tte 
piece of bread, and when it had concluded 
she looked up and round about her, like 
one awaking from a dream. 

The signora signalled to the ladies and 
rose, when the prince held up his hand. 

‘Pardon, my mother, but you have for- 
gotien the toast.” 

“Ah, the toast, yes,’ she said, and with 
a placid smile sank down again. 

The prince then filled the glass of the 
iady near him with wine, and leaning for- 
ward poured some into Margaret’s glass, 

“It is our custom on the night betore our 
departure, Miss Leslie, to drink this toast: 
‘To our next meeting!’”’ and as he spoke, 
he rose and raised his glass, 

All rose, ladies included, and lifted their 
giasses above their heads, and Margaret 
did the same. But her hand felt weak and 
tremulous, Blair’s name was still ringing 
in her ears, and almost unconsciously she 
let the glass slip from her fingere, The 
red wine ran down her dress, where it 
made no sign, but reaching the table-cloth 
marked it with a blood-like stain, 

The party looked rather grave, for it was 
considered a bad omen, but the prince, 
with his ever ready tact, laughed. 

“Bravo, Miss Leslie!” he exclaimed. 
“Thatis the Greek fashion: you have se- 
cured the fulfillment of the toast by pour- 
ing a libation to the gods!’’ 

She looked at him gratefully as his 
‘“‘bravo’’ was echoed by the rest of the gen- 
tlemen, and then she passed out with the 
ladies. 

As if to dispel the slightly grave impres- 
sion which poor Margaret’s accident had 
produced, the men were merrier over their 
wine than usual, and the prince seemed, as 
in duty bound, the brightest of them all; 
but at intervais his handsome face grew 
grave and thoughttul. 

At last they rose and sauntered into the 
salon; but the prince, instead of joining a 
group of ladies, walked through into the 
conservatory, and sinking into the seat on 
which Margaret had sat, folded his arms 
and gave himself up toreverie, He re- 
mained there for a quarter of an hour, then, 
with the firm yet light step peculiar to 
him, strode into the drawing-room, and 
going up to Margaret, who was seated, by 
herself, for a wonder, in a shady corner, 

ent GOWD and said 

Will you g ® me mi 


a few nutes? 


Margaret looked up at him almost plead- 
ingly, but he met her gaze steadily, and 
with a little sigh she rose and laid her fin- 
gers on his arm. 

He led her through a doorway opening 
to a portion of the terrace, which was en- 
closed by glass and occupied by some 
palms and statuary. The moon shone 
through the brown leaves andi fell in white 
gleams upon the marble figures. Through 
the thick curtains the sound of the voices 
and musicin the salon came fitfully, but 
the prince and Margaret were as little 
to be intruded on as if they were in the 
midst of a forest. 

For a moment or two he stood looking 
up at the moon, as if he were choosing bis 
words, then he turned to her, and laying 
his band upon her white fingers, he said 
in a low but firm voice: 

“You know why I asked you to be gra- 
cious enough to come here with me?’’ 

Margaret remained silent, her heart beat- 
ing heavily. 

‘‘Miss Leslie, to-morrow I leave Flor- 
ence. I may not return for months, or I 
may get leave of absence and come back 
within afew days. It rests with you. The 
words I spoke to you the other night, they 
are what I would speak again now. Muss 
Leslie, I love you, will you be my wife?” 

Margaret raised her pale face, and re- 
garded him sorrowtully. 

“Prince, it cannot be,” she murmpred, 
“Ob, I wish—I wish you had not toid;me,” 

“I could not do otherwise than tell you,” 
he said gravely, and with a manly tender- 
ness, “Why should I conceal that which 
my heart feele? And why cannot it be?” 
and his fingers closed over hers. 

‘You forget, prince, you are a nobleman, 
one of the noblest in Italy, and I——” she 
stopped. 

if he but knew how far beneath and re- 
moved trom him she was! 

“It is true [ am a nobleman,” he said 
gently, his dark eyes seeking hers eagerly. 
“It may be true that you have notitle, that 
to the world our rank may seem unequal; 
but I love you—you, Mary Leslie, and I 
should not love you better, it could make 
no difierence to me if you were—well, 
Queen of England. Besides, have you for- 
gotten that you have a rank that isall your 
own, won by your genius, a rank more ex- 
alted and worthy in my eyes than that of 
an ewpress. You are a famous artist, 
while I—I am but the wearer of a title and 
sundry decorations, which | share with a 
score of other men as insignificant in other 
ways. Ab! listen to me, dear Miss Leslie. 
I have never loved until 1 saw you. I can- 
not ever love anyone else. I can never 
hope to be happy unless | win you-—’’ 

“Oh, no, no!” she murmured, with deep 
agitation. ‘‘Do not say that, prince, for it 
can never be, never! never! Even if my 
rank equalled your own; even if——” she 
paused. 

“Even if ycu loved me! Is that what 
you were going to say?’’ he inquired, his 
voice tremulous with suppressed passion. 
Ah, say it, dearest! Let me hear the sweet 
words from your lips! Youshall love me! 
Yes, for 1 will win your love from you, 
even against yourself,’ and he made to 
draw her near to him, but Margaret drew 
back, her eyes regarding him pleadingly 
and sorrowtully. 

“No, prince,’’ she said almost inaudibly. 
“Even if | loved you I could not be your 
wife.” 

He waited while she gained strength to 
go on, waited with that chivalrous delicacy 
and patience which distinguished him. 

“It is impossible, prince! Think what it 
is you do! You are asking me to share 

your rank, your novle name, one who is a 
stranger to you,of whom you know nothing, 





who may be anything that is 


worthy—— 


base and ul 


“Oh, stop!’ he said pleadingly; “do I 
not know that you are all that is good and 
true and pure? Have I not lived in the 
same house with you? listened to your 
voice? A man blind toall else could not 
but see that you are worthy to be the wile 
of anyone, be he whom he may!’’ 

“No,” she murmured; “it cannot be! 
Let me go, prince! I will go away, far 
irom Florence, trom Italy——”’ 

He stopped her with a sudden gesture, a 
glance of fear and dread. fo 
‘““You—you are married?”’ he said. 
Margaret started, then she shook her 
bead, 

“I am not married, prince; but there is a 
dark shadow in my life, a sorrow and a 
shame!’ 

Her voice taltered and broke, and her 
band closed on his with a convulsive 
grasp. 

“Sbame!’’ he breathed. 

‘Yes, shame!’ she said, nerving herself; 
‘‘Now, prince, you know why it is that I 
cannot be your wile. Spare me, and let 
me go!” 

He stood, white as the marble faces look- 
ing down at him, his eyes fixed on her 
lace, yet scarcely seeming to see her. 
“Shame!'’ he repeated, like a man who 
speaks during some horrible dream. 
Margaret tried to shrink trom him, but 
his band held hers in a clasp of steel. 

‘Shame and—you!? he said at last, 
“You! Oh, it is impossible!’ 

‘ned be looked‘tm her face bent low and 
humbly, like a drooping lily, and he ut- 
tered a ftaintcry. It was the cry of a man 
who bad been mortally wounded. 

There was silence for a moment, then he 
let her hand fall, and turned—not two for- 
sake her, but to hide bis tace from ber, 
Margaret waited a second, then crept closer 
to him. 

‘Will you—can you forgive me, prince?”’ 
she murmured brokenly. “I should not 
have come here, but—but I was sorely 
tempted. I was alone—alone, and craving 
for sympathy and love—and your mother 
and sister gave them tome, I had no right 
to enter their presence, mnuch less to accept 
their love, but—ab, if you knew all!’ and 
a sigh choked ber voice. 

“Tell me all!’’ he said, turning to her 
almost sterniy; “tell me ail—all! The 
pame of the man——’’ he stopped, and his 
hands clenched tightly at his side. 

Margaret shrank back with a look of 
fear. 

“No, no!’ ashe gasped; “nota word! It 
is ali past and—and buried. Iam as one 
that is dead to the world, and he—he is for- 
given!’’ 

“Forgiven!’’ he echoed. “Aye, by an 
angel; but we are not all angels! No; 
some of us are men !’’ 

His tace was so awtul in its wrath and 
craving for vengeance that Margaret 
sprang to him and seized his arm. 

“Prince, what would you do?” 

He took ber hand and dropped it from 
his arm with a little shudder, as if her 
touch had stung bim; then, half-mad with 
lova, half-frenzied by the passionate desire 
for vengeance on ber behalf and his own, 
he took ber band and pressed it to bis lips. 

“T understand !”’ he eaid hoarsely; ‘oh, 
yes; l understand! He has wronged you 
—but you love him still !’’ 

Margaret shrank back, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

“Yea,’’ he muttered; ‘‘you love him still, 
Heaven help me!’’ 

Margaret’s beart was wrung by the agony 
in that cry of a strong man mortally strick- 
en, and in her anguish and pity she fell at 


a ne ee 


and held back the curtain that she might 
pass through. 

“Good-bye!”’ he said. ‘Do not be afraid 
that—that I shall torture you with my prés- 
ence, You spoke of leaving the villa, Do 
not. I ask that much of you. Grant it to 
me6,’’ 

With bowed head, Margaret passed 
through, and, letting the curtain fall, he 
stood fora while like one of the statues 
surrounding Lim, then, with a gesture ter- 
riblein its intensity, he Falsed one hand 
toward heaven, and vowed that he would 
know no rest till he had avenged her! 
And #0 sprang into existence a toe to 
Blair more deadly than he had ever known 
—a foe spurred, not by personal hate, but 
by the passionate desire to wreak venge- 
ance on vehalf of the woman of whose love 
he had been robbed, whose life this un- 
known man had stained with shame. 

And on that day, miles away, at Leyton 
Court, lay the great Earl of Ferrers—dy- 
ing. 

“What is the use of being a king if one 
must die?’ exclaimed the Emperor Nero, 
who had caused death to others too often 
not to know what it meant, 

The great earl, with half a dozen titles to 
his name, and half a county owning his 
sway, lay upon a couch in his sitting-room, 
upon which flickered the rays of the set- 
ting sun, fitly typifying his own approach- 
ing withdrawal beneath the horizon of this 
life. 

At his side sat Violet Graham, who had 
been sent tor in haste some few days back, 
and had remained in close attention upon 
the old man, 

Near as he was to that grim door through 
which all mortality passes never toreturn, 
the earl still bore himself asa patrician 
should, The face was drawn and lined, 
the white hands were gray and transpar- 
ent, but the eyes still shone calmly and 
resolutely. 

“Has he come?’ iny dear?’’ he asked. 
‘*Not yet, my lord,” said Violet Graham, 
starting slightly and flushing faintly. ‘It 
is scarcely time, | think.” 

*] suppose he will come,” said the ear! 
dryly, “or will he find himself unable to 
leave the gaming table and his other pur- 
suits for a few bours?”’ 

“{—1 do not think Blair plays much 
now, my lord,’’ she said in a low voice. 

“You do not know,” he said grimly. 
“No one knows, His life is a mystery. 
Why has he not been near me?—when did 
you see him last?” 

Her face paied as she remembered the 
night Blair had come to Park Lane and 
kissed her. 

‘“Not—not very lately, sir. 
weeks.” 

“Tnen he may be abroad—at Monte 
Carlo or some other congenial place?’ 

‘“‘No,”’ she said, in a low voice; “he has 
not leit London.’’ 

He looked at her with the shrewdness of 
old age. 

“You keep yourself informed of his 
movements: you care for bir still, then?” 

She did not answer, but her keen eyes 
met bis for a moment, aud her small rest- 
less fingers plucked at the edge of the silk 
sbaw! which she had thrown over him. 

The ear! sighed. 

“The love ot women!’ he muttered. “It 
passes all comprehension. My poor gir|!’’ 

“Do not pity me, sir,” she said. ‘Per- 
haps——”’ she stopped. 

“You think all may yet be well?” he 


Not for some 


sudden flash ot light In his eyes 


She did not reply, but he read her a 





his feet, sobbing bitterly. 





He looked down at her for a moment, al! 


his soul speaking in his white, working 
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a deep red covering her face. 
Before he could make any response, the 


door opened and a servant announced Vis- | 


count Leyton. ‘ 

Violet Grabam turned pale and, rising, 
passed out of the room by one door as 

Blair entered by the other. 

The earl held out bis band; Blair, ad- 
vancing quietly, took it, and the two men, 
the great earl and the one who would soon 
take his place, looked at e@ph other; then 
the earl let Blair’s band drop, and sighed. 

‘“Jreat Heavens!" he said, in a low, tee. 
ble voice, “Judging by countenances we 
might well change places!"’ und he looked 
at Blair's haggard, but still nandsome face. 

Blair smiled grimly. 

“What have you been doing? But no 
need toask. Have you been trying to kill 
yoursel!?’’ 

Biair emiled again, and then sank into a 
chair. 

“Never mind me, sir,” he aaid gently, 
and bis voice, tor it was soft as a woman's 
when he was moved, made the old man 
wince; “I am of no account. I did not 
know you were so ill until I got your let 
ter—or rather, Violet Grabam’sa Are you 
better? I trust so "’ 

“Oh, yea, lam better, I shall soon be 
quite well—if there is any truth in the 
pleasant things good people tell us of the 
other land. But I did not ask you to ex- 
change sick-room @ommonplaces with a 
dying man——’’ 

tHatr iaid tif efill strong hand upon the 
thin, shrivelled one, 

“Don’t talk of dying, sir! Please Heaven 
there are many years before you yet! You 
bave not squandered your strength, at—as 
some of us bave."’ 

“Lord Leyton, for instance,’’ said the 
earl, with a emile. “No, 1 won't tal of 
dying. Wewill talk of something more 
profitable, Blair, you will be the Karl of 
Ferrers presently; a few days, weeks, per- 
bapt and you will be master of the Court, 
1 bave done my best for you, although you 
have done the worst for yourselt.”’ 

“The very worst, sir,’’ assented Blair, 
with the smile which, grim as it was, was 
sl! pleasant to see, 

“The very worst! Hut it is not too late 
yet ” 

Blair looked hard at the carpet. 

“Not too late! Blair, all your own prop- 
erty is gone, they tell me?’ 

‘*They tell you truly, sir,’’ said poor Blair 
gravely. 

‘But there is still the Court, and there 
will be my own money! I bave saved for 
years, You will be rich, even as rich men 
go now-a-days. Are you going to fling it 
all in the gutter, like that which has gone 
before?”’ 

Biair remained silent The old man 
watched the weary, haggard tace keenly. 

“IT see! Ab, well! It will not matter to 
me, | suppose. But it is rather a pity, is it 
not? Ours is a good title, not a mushroom 
aflair of yesterday. There are stones in 
the Court upon which Time and history 
have set their seal, and they are to be flung 
inthe gutter, eh? And with the heart of 
one of the best girls in England to be 
broken——”’ 

Blair started. For second he had 
thought of Margaret, though he knew it 
was Violet Graham whom the earl meant, 

“Poor girll What fools men are!’’ he 
continued; then his voloe grew pathetic in 
its earnestness and entreaty. ‘Hilair, is it 
too late? You owe me something, I think; 
I know you owe something to your name 
and all that belongs toit. Is it. too late? 

Think! A woman's love, a good woman’s 
heart is too priceless to be spurned with a 
light laugh. Blair, 1, your kinsman, lying 
here, dying, prefer one request. I do not 
ask you to spare this old roof or the wealth 
1 leave you, but I do ask you to grasp the 
bappiness within your reach. Will you 
make Violet your wife?’ 

Blair rose and paced the room, An agi- 
tation which seemed utterly beyond rea- 
son worked in his face. The old ear! 
watched him in silence for a moment, then 
he said, with a sigh: 

“l understand. You refuse?” 

“No,” said Blair, “I consent. I will 
marry Violet, if she wishes it, and, please 
Heaven, I will try and be leas unworthy of 
her.” 

The earl raised Limself on bis elbow, and 
touched a silver bell, and fell back pant- 
ing on his cushions, and as Blair bent over 
him, the door opened, and Violet entered. 

Her quick eyes glanced at Blair ques- 
tioningly, but before either of them could 
speak, the earl took ber hand and said: 

“Violet, Blair bas asked you of me for 
his wile, What have you to say?” 

Her face turned pale, then grew « rimeon, 
and ahe steadied herself by the head of the 
couch. 


‘““Yea,’’ she breathed, then just tu 
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Blair’s band, she glided past him and fled 
to her own room. 

The news spread with marvellous rapid- 
ity—tor Vsolet toid her maid within ten 
minutes of the proposal; but the interest 
that was excited was as pothing compared 
to that called torth by the further announce 
ment that the marriage was wo take place 
im mediatel y. 

The whims of dying men, especially 
when they are as great and as mighty as 
the Earl of Ferrers, must be regarded, and 
it was the desire of the earl that he should 
see his nepbew, Biair, married to his ward, 
Violet Graham, before he died. 

Under such circumstances it could not be 
anything but a quiet wedding; but even a 
quiet wedding between two young persons 
ot their rank require some preparations, 
and though these were bastened by the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money, a week 
had elapsed since their betrothal before 
they stood hand in hand before the altar in 
the little chapel of the Court. 

Never, perhaps, bad Violet looked hand- 
somer. She had loved Blair Leyton for 
years with a passion of which, fortunately 
for the general peace the fair sex alone is 
capable; and now she had got the desire of 
her heart, and ne was ber own! 

The fulness of ‘her happiness almost 
frightened her, and as she found courage 
to glance up at the pale, handsome tace of 
the bridegroom, a sbarp, sudden pang shot 
through her, the pang «©! . in i dread 
which she sirove te Kili « te 
them. 

Would she beable to i 's LOV®, Or, 
after all ber striving and itu .uccess, should 
she but own the shadow and semblance 
of the heart she craved for? 

The little chapel was nearly empty, for 
only a few of the household had been per- 
mitted to view the ceremony, and no other 
guests bad been invited. 

At the request of Biair himself, an invi- 

tation bad been sent to Austin Ambrose, 
but he had declined. 1t was, therefore, 
with some surprise, that Blair, as he re- 
turned from the altar with his wife—bis 
wifel—upon his arm, saw Austin’s tall, 
thin figure standing near the door. 
The sight of him gave Blair a sudden 
chill, for it recalled that other church in 
sleepy Sefton, and that other bride whom 
he bad lost forever, but whose image was 
still enshrined in his heart; but he sum- 
moned up a smile, and held out his hand 
to him. 

‘You have come atter all then?” he said. 

“Yes,” said Austin, with bis calm smile, 
“I found that I could not keep away, and 
so ventured to look in, Just to see the cere- 
mony.”’ 

Then he turned to Violet Graham, who, 
rather pale now, had stood silently regard- 
ing him. 

“One inducement, Lady Leyton,’”’ he 
said, his eyes looking over her head and 
carefully avoiding hers, “one irresistible 
inducement was my desire to be among 
the first to wish your ladyship the happi- 
ness and joy you #80 well deserve!’’ and he 
held out bis hand. 

Lady Leytou’s face grew even paler as 
she gave bim ber hand, but as he grasped 
bers a shudder ran through her, and ber 
eyes sought his face with a quick glance of 
alarm, for bis hand was so cold that it 
struck like an icicle even through her 
glove. 

And yet, what could harm her? Was 
she not Blair’s wife, the Viscountess Ley- 
ton, the future Countess of Ferrers! 

So, with a smile, she passed on, 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


s| HRISTM AS had gone and there was « 

() vague suggestion of Spring in the air; 

but it was cold still, and a hugh fire 
burned in the great drawing room of Ley- 
ton Court, 

It wasafter dinner, and the room, though 
by no means full, contained a fair number 
ot people, representing a suiall house party 
which had been spending the Christmas 
with the new earl; for the old earl had died 
a week after Biair and Violet (Graham's 
wedding and thus Blair reigns in his 
stead. 

Not only is he in possession of the old 
title and the estates and a large sum of 
money bequeathed by the old earl, but he 
bas married one of the wealthiest young 
woman in England, and consequently the 
worid speaks of Lord Biair with bated 
preadth, murmuring ‘‘Lucky beggar!’’ and 
sometimes adding “Justin time, too! An- 
other month and he would have gone un- 
der, by Georgel’’ 

And so they point him out to country 
cousins as he walks down Pall Mall, and 
whisper— 

“The Earl of Ferrers—the famous Lord 
Leyton, you know,’’ and his county neigh 





bors regard him with awe not far shurt of 


adoration, and everybody, great and 
small, combines to envy him. 

And yot—and it is always 
“and yet!” —my lord ought to be happy for 
he hasevery thing which ordinary mortals 
covet. 

A great title, a vast estate, money galore, 
and a wife after whom all London was run- 
ning; but Lord Ferrers does not altogether 
look a happy man, and {t is whispered with 
bated breath that it isa difficult matter to 
get bim to smile. 

Some say that the long course of reckless 
dissipation has told upon his constitution 
and the general break up, which is always 
and inevitably the result of burning tbe 
candle at both ends has arrived. 

And yet those who are intimate with 
him bave never heard bim complain, and 
it is notorious that there js no harder rider 
in the hunt, and that the earl can out-walk, 
out-box, and generally outdo any man of 
his age and weight, just as he always did. 

There is not a stoop, not a sign of weak- 
ness in the stalwart, well-knit figure; the 
face is as handsome, is even more distin- 
guished looking than ever; but there isa 
strange look upon it and the expression of 
utter weariness and lassitude, a far-of!, 
preoocupied air which falls upon it when- 
ever he is silent and alone. 

And he is very silent of late, and very 
tond of being alone, Leyton Court is a 
charming place to visit, it isin very truth 
Liberty Hall, and so loug as a guest does 
not bore his bost or his fellow-.gvests, he 
may do just what he pleases. 

And this freedom which is enjoyed by 
the guests, the earl claims for himself. 

Sometimes days will pass without his be- 
ing seen, excepting at the dinner-table, or 
for a few hours afterwards in the drawing- 
room; but while there he is a model of 
what a host should be, 

Courteous, attentive, gentie-mannered, 
everything but the smiling and light- 
hearted Biair who is still remembered in 
the club land as the one man who never 
had the “blues!’’ 

It he is attentive to his guests, to his 

wife he seeme devoted. Itis easy to gra- 
tify your wife’s desires when you happen 
to be an earl, and wealthy to boot, but Blair, 
it would appear, aims at something higher 
than this; to anticipate the countess’s 
wishes. 
“Your rake makes the best husband!’’ 
exclaims a character in one of the Old 
Comedies, and it would really seem as if 
the saying were exemplified in Blair. 

The countess never leaves the room, but 
he is at the door to open it for her. 

In these days of sixteen-button gloves, 
that useful animal, man, has discovered a 
task suitebie for his energies, but no man 
save her husband ever buttons the count- 
esa’s gloves; itis he who assists her with 
her pony carriage, rides beside her in her 
morning galop, turns her music at the 
piano, and is ever at hand to perform those 
hundred and one little offices which ren- 
der a women’s life so sweet to her, 

And yet, and there is ‘and yet,’’ alas! 
in the countess’s case, She has got all she 


eas of Ferrers, the mistress of Leyton Court, 
and yet there is a look in her face, which 
seems the reflection of thet which sits upon 
the earl’s, 

But she smiles enough, for women can 
sinile while a hair-pin is running into their 
head, or their shoes pinches, or their souls 
racked by anguish; and Violet, smiles as 
smoothly, more smoothly than of old. 

But there is a suspicious little line at the 
corners of her mouth, and an ominous sha- 
dow under the restless eyes, which are 
more restiess and keen even than when 
she was Violet Graham, and the manu she 
loved had deserted her for a girl named 
Margaret Hale—as she puts it to herself. 

The hectic flush which Austin had no- 
ticed one evening in Park Lane is a tre- 
quent visitor since her marriage, and Blair, 
who notices everything connected with her, 
had suggested tbat Leyton did not suit her, 
but she had laughed and said that it was 
the healthiest place in the world, and that 
she was perfectly well, and that of all 
things she hated being out of England in 
the winter. 

For the rest Austin is as close a friend of 
the countess as of the earl, much to the 
surprise and annoyance of their friends, to 
whom it is still a mystery what those two 
young people can see in him. 

It is he who assists Blairin the manage- 
ment of his vast estates, interviewing ten- 
ants, engaging servants, etc., and ithe who 
helps Lady Ferrers with her visiting lists, 
and executes all the little offices which a 
lady of rank and title is so glad to find 
someone to undertake. 

This evening the countess is sitting in 
her accustomed chair, exquisitely dressed 





it is said that she takes Austin’s advice 





wanted: she is Blair’s wife, and the Count- 





on this point aleo—and playing the part of 
hostess with admirable tact and judgment; 
but every now and then the keen observer 
might see that her eyes turned towarcs the 
earl, who leaned against the mantel, bis 
hands foided behind him, his eyes bent on 
the ground, and that look on his tace which 
had become habitaa! to it. * 

Presently the tall thin figure of Mr. Am- 
brose came between ber and the earl, and 
sauntering up, stood beside him. 

“Blair,” he said, ‘‘here are the letters.” 

There was a late mail, and a special mes. 
senger brought the letters from the office to 
the Court. 

Biair awoke with a little start, and then 
took them and then glanced at the addreses 
indifferently. 

“One from Tyler and Driver, isn’t there?” 
said Austin Ambrose. 

Blair noddea. 

‘*Yes,’”’ he said listlessly. 

““] expect it is about the late earl’s will’’ 
said Austin. 

Blair walked into an ante room, and 
dropping intoa chair, threw the letters on a 
writing table, 

“See what they want, will you, Austin?” 
he said. 

Austin took the letter and opened it. 

“Itis about that five thousand pounds, 
which the earl left to——” 

Blair turnedand leaned bis head on his 
hand so that his face was concealed. 

“Well?” 

‘*They say that every effort has been 
made to discover Miss Hale’s whereabouts, 
by advertisement and enquiries, and they 
can find no trace of her.”’ —_ 

“Ah, no,” said Blair. 

‘And they give the usual advice, that 
the money should be funded. It is the best 
plan.’”’ 

‘*Yes, unless we tell the truth,” said Blair 
in a low, sad voice. “Sometimes I think 
that I have been unwise, Austin, in keep- 
ing the story ot —of my marriage, and my 
darling’s death from Lady Ferrers.” 

It was always “Lady Ferrers,’’ or “the 
countess,’ and seldom ‘Violet,’’ or ‘my 
wite.”’ 

“Some day it will come out and she will 
feel my want of confidence. Yes, she 
ought to be told, and yet the telling of it 
would, I think, well nigh kill me. It is 
bad enough to dwell upon it all day long, 
asI do, but infinitely worse to put it into 
words. My poor Margarot!": 

A turious look came into Austin’s face, 
but his voice was low and even, as usual, 
as he replied. 

“I think you would be very unwise, 
Blair! Why should you inflict unneces- 
sary pain upon the countess? Why cause 
a coldness which may never be removed?’ 

“A coldness!” Blair exclaimed. ‘Could 
there be any greater coldness between us 
than exisis at present? ButI think you 
are right, or, at any rate, {am too great a 
coward to do it, at present. To tell these 
lawyers the story of my poor Margaret’s 
death! No, I could not do it! Yet—~’’ 
and he got up and walked a little way into 
the shadow. 

Austin watched him closely. 

“Take my advice, Blair, and while trou- 
ble sleeps, let itsleep! The past—that past 
is dead and done with! The poor girl is 
dead, and lostto human ken! Why pro- 
vide the public prints with sensational 
paragrapba?’’ 

Blair shuddered. The very thougbt of 
seeing Margaret’s name figuring in the so- 
ciety journals, which would revel in her 
secret marriage and tragic death, was siw- 
ply unendurable. 

“No, I could not do it, and yet, I feel 
that it is due to my poor dead Margaret. I 
will think itover. If it should be done, if 
it is my duty to do it, I will do it,” he 
added, with mournful firmness. “See 
what the other letters are about, will you, 
it it isn’t too much trouble,” 

“Not a bit; itamuses me to flatter my- 
self Il am of some use to you,’’ was the 
prompt reply, as the speaker sat down to 
the table, 

Blair strolled back to the drawing-room. 
Someone was playing, and the vast room 
was filled with the music. For a moment 
Violet seemed left alone, and with the 
courtesy which never deserted him, Blair 
walked across to her and took a chair by 
hers. 

The two spots of red burnt brightly on 
her cheeks, and her eyes which had been 
fixed restlessly on the opening to the ante 
room while he had been absent, now turned 
towards him with a half wistful smile, 
which grew more wistful still as she saw 
the look on his face. 

‘You look tired, Blair.’’ 

‘Tired! Do I? I am not in the least,’’ he 
replied. 

“All thie bores you, does it not?’’ she 
asked, glancing around at the company 
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“Not at all,’ he replied, with a smile. 
“Why should it? They do not interfere 
with me——”’ 

“No, nothing is permitted to interfere 
with you,” she broke in, with sudden bit- 
terness. “Sothat you are left alone, you 
are—satisfied. 1s that not so, Blair?’’ 

“What go you wish me to do?” he asked, 
with grave earnestness, ‘‘Believe me, 
Violet, you have only to express a wish 
and——’”’ 

“And you will gratify it I know!” she 
retorted, with a laugh that sounded hard 
and cold. “You are the model busband 
they all declare you, Biair. No, I haven’t 
a wish, excepting, perhaps—but it isn’t 
worth mentioning.’’ 

+*W bat is it?’”’ 

“Well, then, you should make me happy 
by being a little happier yourself. That is 
all.’”’ 

A pained look came into his eyes. 

“Do you think I am not happy?” he saia, 
trying to smile away her gravity. 

“Do I think it is summer, and that this 
is gold!” she retorted, touching her silver 
bracelet with ber fan. ‘Blair’’—and her 
voice was full of entreaty -“tell me what 
it is that I lack, tell me what I can do to 
send that cloud trom your brow. Wi4il you 
never be like your old selt—never?” 

He torcea a laugh, and put his band on 
ber arm with a caress that was gentle 
enough, if it had no love jy f- ‘ 


“Our old selygg*‘have a trick of disap- 


- pearing. Vigtct” he said, “and once they 


are gone——” he stopped signiticantly. 
“And I think most people would admit 
that it is a good thing my old self cannot 
come back!”’ 

‘‘Not I?”’ she said, in a low, quiet voice, 
“IT would rather have you as you were, 
Yes; I know!—with all your wildness. I 
would rather you were unkind to me— 
struck me!—than as you are,”’ 

He balf rose, then sank back again with 
a troubled sigh. 

‘You are wild enough for us both to- 
night, Violet,’’ he said, trying to speak 
lightly. ‘‘Have you been reading some of 
the latest romances, or is it the professor’s 
music that has affected you?”’ 

She looked at bim fixedly, and the color 
died out from her face, leaving it waxen 
pale. 

“Yes, that is it,’ she said; “it is the 
music, It always did affect me,’’ and she 
laughed. 

He looked at her anxiously. 

“Violet this place does not suit you,’’ he 
said. ‘You are looking paleand ill. Itis 
iny fault; I ought to have taken you 
abroad. You will go, will you not?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, 

“Oh, yes, if you like. I am perfectly in- 
diflerent. But I am quite well, all the 
same,’’ 

He was silent a moment, then he touched 
her hand, and with a tone of entreaty in 
his grave voice, said: 

‘‘Violet, do not iet us quarrel. There is 
nothing I would not doto bring you hap- 
piness——”’ 

“Except being happy yourself,” she re- 
torted sharply. ‘But as you say, perhaps 
we had better go away. There is a good 
deal of east wind here, is there not?” 

He did not reply, and someone coming 
up to them, he rose and surrendered the 
chair as @ matter of course, and a moment 
or two afterwurds he heard her laugh as if 
nothing bad passed between them, 

He walked about the room for some min- 
utes, absently looking at the pictures, or 
exchanging a word with one person and 
another, then sauntered into the ante-room 
to consult Austin as to the best place to 
take the countess, but that gentleman had 
lett the room; and, ascertaining from a ser- 
vant that he had gone into the library, 
Blair followed him with the same listless 
step. 

As he opened the library door he heard 
voices and saw that Austin was not alone 
A thin, gentlemanly man was seated oppo- 
site him, a stranger to Blair, and he drew 
back. 

“} beg your pardon; I thought you were 
alone, Austin,’’ he said. 

“Don’t go,” said Austin. “This is the 
ear|, Mr. Snowdon; this is Mr, Snowdon, 
the detective, Blair.’’ 

The gentlemanly man rose and bowed 
respectfully, and remained standing until 
Blair motioned to him to resume his seat. 

“Mr. Snowdon has come to report on his 
inquiries respecting Miss Margaret Hale,” 
said Austin quickly but fluently, and giv- 
ing the man no chance tospeak. ‘Hesim- 
ply confirms Tyler and Driver’s jeiter. No 
trace of Miss Hale can be found, unfortu- 
nately; that is so, I think, Mr. Snowdon ?’ 
the 


Lite 80,"’ assented detective re- 


spectiully 
Blair stood witb his hand pressed on the 


table, his lace white and drawn. 





“Thank you!” he said. “Yes, yes.” 

He stood silently for a moment, and then 
left the room without another word. 

Austin quickly rose and slipped the bolt 
in the door. 

“You were mad to come down here!” he 
exclaimed, in a low, angry voice. 

“I am very sorry,’’ said the detective 
humbly; ‘‘but you told me to let you know 
immediately if I got a ciue, and I don’t 
like writing: there’s no knowing where a 
piece of paper will go to.” 

“Well, well!” said Austin. ‘Now teil 
me as quickly as you can,’’ and he sank 
into the chair with an affectation of indit- 
ference which the close compression of his 
bands and the glint of his dark eyes belied. 

The detective took a note-book trom his 
pocket, 

“First of all, sir, I’ve to admit that you 
were right and 1 was wrong. The young 
lady was not drowned on that rock.” 

“I know that!” exclaimed Austin, with 
impatient contempt. “Get on.” 

“And you were right in supposing that 
the Days had bad aband in getting her 
away—not that I got any information trom 
them; 1’il do them that credit. Close as 
wax, both ot’em. I traced them down to 
Cardiff, and lodged in their house for a 
fortnight; but if I’d stayed twenty years, I 
don’t believe I’d have got any light on the 
matter, Li ituada’t been for an avciden 
I’m afraid I should stiil be in the dark. 
They say drink’s the greatest curse on 
earth, sir; but it’s the greatest blessing for 
our profession. If it hadn’t been tor the 
second mate of the ‘Rose of Devon,’ I 
shouldn’t bave earned my money, Mr. 
Ambrose, I’ve bad some tough business 
to do for you now and again, but this was 
the very toughest I ever nad in hand.” 

Austin Ambrose sat perfecily still, ap- 
parently patient, but his hands closed and 
unclosed with a spasmodic movement. 

‘From this sailor I discovered that the 
‘Rose’ had picked up the Days anda young 
lady one nigbt, off the Devon coast, and an 
extra glass of brandy induced bim to ad- 
mit that she’d sailed in the ‘Rose’ to Brest. 
Just at point he grew cautious, and shut 
up like an oyster, as I didn’t want to rouse 
bis suspicions I didn’t try him any further, 
but started for Brest. At Brest I found 
that my man was correct. The ‘Kose’ did 
have a lady on board, Two persons saw 
her land, and noticed her, as 'rench people 
will! Great admirers of the fair sex, the 
French, Mr. Ambrose! One of them, the 
harbor-master, could even give me a de- 
scription of her. There it is; you’ll know 
best whether there can be any doubt or 
no.”’ 

Austin did not snatch the paper from his 
hand, but let it lie on the table for asecond 
or two, then he took it up and read it, and, 
self-possessed as Le was could not help an 
exclamation of triumph. 

“Itisshe! She is alive! 
manded quietly: “‘go on!’’ 

“Well, sir,’ said the detective, ‘having 
made certain of tbe young Jady’s being still 
in the land of living, I posted straight off 
for England. Your instructicns were, Mr. 
Ambrose, that 1 was to come to you the 
moment i found out that she was alive, I 
could have traced her from Brest easily 


Well?’’ he de- 


enough——’”’ 
‘s] know! I know!’ interrupted Austin 
Ambrose. ‘You have carried out my in- 


structions! A French detective will dothe 
rest. She landed there—she did not go 
aboard again, you say?’’ 

The detective hesitated fora second. 

Asa matter of fact, he was not certain on 
the point; but your detective never likes to 
admit that he does not know everything, 
so, after the imperceptible hesitation, he 
said glibly enough: 

“No, Mr. Ambrose, she went straight on 
by land. She’sin France, most likely in 
Paris,—tor certain. Large cities are gener- 
ally chosen by people who want to hide se- 
curely, every child knows that,’’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ muttered Austin, 
Paris. 

He rose and took out his pocket-book, 

“] am much obliged to you, Snowden. 
The matter can rest bere now. I wanted 
to be certain of the young lady’s existence, 
and for the rest, weil I daresay I can find 
her if 1 should require her, which at pre- 
sentI donot. There is the sum I prom- 
ised you, and there isa bonus, To say that 
I can trust you would be superfluous?” 

“Quite superfiuous, sir,’’ assented the 
man earnestly; ‘‘a detective who oncesold 
his employer would be ruined, as he de- 
served. 

Mr. Austin Ambrose nodded. 

“You will find it to 


She is in 


your interest to de 

serve my confidence, Snowden,” he said, 

“and now mace yourself scares as guickly 
and quietly as possibie,’ 

“If you will kindly open that window, 


sir,’’ said the detective quietly,‘‘I need not 


rege & 


disturb any of the servanta, [ can find 
my way acruss the park,” aod with a re- 
spectful farewell he passed out. 

Austin stood and mused, his sharp brain 
turning the situation this way and that. 

Then he looked up and smiled at bis own 
face reflected in the mirror over the man- 
tel. 

“The hour ‘s nearly come,”’ he mur- 
mured, in the tone of a man who, half starv- 
ing, sees a prospect of a rich and plentiful 
meal; “very nearly. Bui it wust not be 
here, There must be no scandal, no gap- 
ing friends and acquaintances to make a 
fuse, No, notin England.”’ 

An bour afterwards he re-entered the 
drawing room, with his usual placid smile 
and all bis pians made, 

Moat of the men had gone to the smok- 
ing-room, and only a few of the ladies re- 
mained, 

Lying on the couch was the countess. 
Her fingers were picking restlessly at the 
edge of the Indian shawl, a babit she had, 
and as she looked up, he saw that her face 
was pale and troutled. 

He bent over the head of the couch mur- 
muring softly: 

“Not in bed yet? 
sipated as we men.”’ 

“Yos, this is dreadful dissipation, is it 
not?’’ she retorted ironice''y,..,.+-- 

‘sa look tiied,” he said. “Violet, I 
don’t think this air suits you——” 

She laughed sarcastically. 

“Really you are too transparent. Blair 
has been telling you I want a change and 
you can’t summon up courage to tell me 
so openly! What cowards wen are!” 

Austin’s pale fave flushed. Was it fated 
that chance should help him at every move 
of his game? 

“Blair has not been speaking to me,”’ he 
said. ‘‘But all the same I think you should 
gO away, both of you. He looks bored, 
don’t you think; rather off tone——” 

“No, I don’t think—I am sure,’’ she re- 
torted. 

“Leyton never is very good in the win- 
ter, I believe,” he said hastily. ‘What 
do you say to—Naples for instance?”’ 

‘“‘What do you say?” she responded, her 
keen eyes seeking his fixed steadily upon 
some point above her head. ‘That is the 
question, because whatever place you say 
will doubtless be the one selected. i won- 
der why you take such an interest in us 
both?’”’ and ber eyes grew hard as steel. 

He laughed softly, and hia band, resting 
on the head of the couch, just touched her 
hair as it by accident. 

“Ob, an old friend——”’ 

She laughed, a little, incredulous laugh. 

“Even that does not explainit. It isa 
riddle that bas ocourred to me very often 
lately, but I can’t even guess at it.”’ 

*¢] will tell you some day,’’ he said smil- 
ing. “And I can say that you would like 
Naples?”’ 

“You can say that I am pining for it, 
tbat it is the one desire of my heart, that I 
shall die if I’m not taken there at once and 


His face contracted suddenly. 

‘Don’t jest on such a gruesome topic,’ 
he said. “Joking apart, 1 will venture to 
prophecy that you will be happier at Na- 
ples than you have ever been in your life! 
It is so warm there,” 

“Even that will not be wonderful,’’ she 
retorted; then suddenly her voice changed 
and she looked up at him almost fiercely. 
“Do you think it will be warm enough to 
thaw Blair’s heart? Austin, will he never 
forget that girl? Oh, Heaven! how I hate 
her!”’ 

‘‘Hush!” he said, in a low voice. 
forget—the dead!”’ 

“No,’’ she retorted, the bright spots 
burning fiercely on her cheeks, her eyes 
glittering like dagger points; “I hate her 
more now she is dead, for if she had lived 
he would have tired of her, but now she 
comes between us like a ghost; and you 
cannot get rid of that tor me, even yon, 
clever as you are, Austin!’ 

[TO BB CONTINUBD. | 
A << - 

‘*Tiux latest device for attracting the at- 
tention of possible purchasers which has 
been adopted by several Paris shopkeep- 
ers,’’ says a Paris correspondent, ‘‘is an im- 
movable boy. Outside a clothier’s, for in- 
stance, the ‘boy’ stands, without moving a 
muscle, and bears on bis carcass the new- 
est fashion blouses or corduroys, Passerw- 
by are easily attracted by the remarkable 
figure, which they take to be an efligy in 


You ladies are as dis- 


“You 





waxwork. The boy bas been well drilied 
and lives up to his work. He smiles not, 
| neither does he wink, nor does he betray 
by the slightest sign WwWkKOn Or movement 
that he has anything in common with the 
ordinary, paipitating and effervescing } 
specimen of humanity, ‘the ‘Boulevard 
boy.’ ”’ 


Bric-a-Brac. 


MARCH AND Lent.—Romulus, the 
first Roman Emperor, gave this name to 
the month when he divided the year, in 
honor of his supposed father, Mars, He also 
made it the first month of the year. It was 
under the protection of the goddess Minerva 
and always contained thirty-one days. The 
Saxons gave it the name Lenet Monath, 
“because,”’ according to Verstegan, “the 
dayedid then begin in length to exceed 
the night. And being so called, when they 
received Christianity, and consequently 
the custom of fasting, they call this season 
the Fast of Lenet; hereof it cometh that we 
now call it Lent.’’ 


Tue Bearv.—The Persian kings are 
said to have interwoven their beards with 
gold threads, It is customary among the 
Turks to anoint the beard with perfume, 
and to smoke it with incense. The Jews 
also anointed their beards. The Mosiems 
commonly clipped their whiskers, the 
Jewsdid not. The Egyptians shaved their 
beards except in the time of mourning when 
they let them grow; from some of the an- 
cient Egyptian statues, however, it would 
appear that beurd-casés were. worn, which 





yumny indicate that the practice of shaving 


was not universal. The fashion of beards 
have been very different at different times 
and in different countries, 


Tus SHoxgs.—In many partsot the coun- 
try the following lines are believed to be 
true with regard to the wearing of shoes: 

Tip at the toe, live to see woe; 
Wear at the side, live to bea bride; 
Wear at the ball, live to spend all; 
Wear at the heel, live to save a deal, 

A most unique superstition about shoes 
tells us that, if a young lady be desirous of 
dreaming of her absent lover, it is only 
necessary to go through the tollowing for- 
mula, previous to retiring for the night: 

Hoping this night my true love to see, 
I place my shoes in the form of a T. 

Booxks.— books were originally bound in 
oaken boards, such being the manner in 
which was found the manuscript copy of 
the tour Evangelists, the boom on which 
the Kings of England, from Henry I. to 
Edward VI. took the coronation oath. Vel- 
vet was used in the fourteenth century and 
silk soon aiter, Vellum was introduced 
early in the fifteenth century, and leather 
about the same time, 


TAKING THK HINDMOST.—The old say- 

ing of the devil taking the hindmost has 
an odd origin: the Basutos, of Africa, who 
think that ifa man walks on a river-bank, 

a crocodile may see bis shadow and draw 

him in; the Zulus, who hold that dead body 

casts no shadow, etc. Savages are unwil- 

ling to have their photographs taken lest 
a portion of themselves be carried off. In 

Aryan folklore, the witches’ shadows at- 

tend the infernal sabbath, while their 
bodies lie at home asleep. In Spain and 
Germany there are several legends of men 
who lost their shadows to the devil. In 
both Bronsand Salamanca, the devil is said 
to have established schools of magic on the 
condition that the last to leave the school 
become his slave. In both places the last 
scholar maintained that his shadow, which 
fell behind him as he crossed the threshold, 
was the last to leave, and the devil was 
the last to leave and the devil was ftoreed 
to abide by this reasoning—that is to take 
the hind most. 


Tuk WoR.Lvp's BIBLKs.—The seven Bi- 
bles of the world are the Koran of the Ma- 
hommedans, the Eddas of the Scandina- 
vian’s the Try Pitikes of the Buddhists, the 
Five Kings of the Chinese, the three Ve- 
das of the Hindoos, the Zendavesta, and 
the Scriptures of the Christians. The Ko- 
ran is the most recent of these seven Hi- 
bles, and not older than the seventh cen- 
tury of our era. It is a compound of quota. 
tions from the Old and New Testaments, 
the Talmud and the gospel of St. Barna- 
bas, The Eddas of the Scandinavians were 
first published in the fourteenth century. 
The Pitikes of the Buddhists contain sub- 
lime morals and pure aspirations, but their 
author lived and died in the sixth century 
B.C. There is nothing of excellence in 
the sacred books not found in the Bible. 
The sacred writings of the Chinese are 
calied the Five Kings, king meaning web 
of cloth, or the warp that keeps the threads 
in their place. They contain the best say- 
ings of the best sages on the ethico-politi- 





cal duties of life. These sayings cannot be 
traced to a period higher than the eleventh 
century B.C. 
—_ ad -_ 
MK ONG Says thal 4 imbreiia Ww Lat 
much longer if it is placed with the handle 
downwards to dry. | preserve it still 


longer, attach it to your body with @ chain 
and padlock, 
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SILENCE AND FATE. 
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"Tis wight, and the moonlight's cold beauty, 
Keste soft on the white marble stair 

That goes up to the door of the temple, 
The Temple that mortals call Prayer. 


‘Neath thie Diack cypress tree in the shadows, 
I watch earth's weary—who go 

Thro’ the light that gleams from the portal, 
With faces care lined aad with woe. 


Hiet'—there passes before ne a woman, 
With face resigned and eo fair; 

A face that the sagels doth covet, 
Asche enters the Temple of I'rayer 


Lepring from the darkness to follow, 
But the statue of silence stand there 

And Pate draws me back In the shadows, 
Away from the Temple of Prayer. 


And | know asl stand ‘neath this cypress, 
Aestlll and as quiet as stone, 
With Silence aod Fate for my comrades, 
I shall etand here forever alone, 
oe 


LOYAL AND TRUE. 


—" 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “Two LOVERS— 
LOVERS,” “MURBRIBL'S FRIEND," “Al 
INNOCENT ESCA,’ “OARRIED 
—<—_is<= 


BY STRATAGEM,”’ “A SPIRIT 


OF PKAOK,"’ ETO, 





OHAPTER V—(CONTINUED), 


R&S, THOMPSON went to her sister's 
\| roow to lay the story before her and 
| consult her as to what should be 
chests |e 

“James Brown ison the very point of 
proposing,” said aunt Rachel, in great dis- 
trees, “If be gets an inkling of thia, he 
will not think of ber any more, and it 
would be such a match! How has Arobi- 
bel got into an Intrigue of this kind? 
I have always looked after her 80 care- 
a. 

“It may not be true,”’ Lady Featner- 
stonehaugh suggested, ‘It seems most un- 
likely.’’ 

“Even if it is not true, James Brown 
may bear of it, and the resuit will be all 
the saine,”’ 

‘Make him propose to-day, before he 
hears," 

“Butif she won’t accept him? If this is 
true, she seemns to have «a lover of her own 
—and | took such care of ber!’ aunt Rachel 
added regretfully. 

' *Aak her if it is true when she comes 
n. 

“T cannot,” said Mra, Thompson, “There 
would be a scene, whether it were true or 
not, and she would not be ina fit state of 
mind to receive an offer. I will say noth- 
ing, but I shall give Jaines a hint to lose no 
time’? 

‘*Who can that man be?’’ wondered Lady 
Featberstonehaugh, 

‘Miller says be is an artist who is staying 
at Miiham Hall. 1l remember seeing him 
painting the day we looked through. Archi- 
bel mnust have made his acquaintance then; 
she did disappear for a shorttime,don’t you 
remember? Hw must be a very bad young 
man, for | brought her up 60 weil, { am 
sure she would not have done such a thing 
if she bad not been led away." 

‘I don’t belleve one half of the story,” 
said Lady Featberstonebaugh in her de. 
cided way. ‘lt is too preposterious. Rely 
upon it, Archibel has met this young man 
accidentally two or three times, and nas al- 
lowed him totalk to her, and that ts the 

whole truth. As for this morning's story, 
she has probably been watching him paint 
ing atthe Hermitage,and the servants have 
drawn upon their iaaagination for the rest. 
There she in, coming in, in pink—and a 
white shaw! certainiy.” 

Though Mra. Thompson said so little 
when she wet ber nieee in the hall, ahe felt 
more uneasy than ever as she watched her 
ut breakfast. 

There was a bright excitement about the 
girl (bat was quite new, 

When a ride was suggested for the morn- 
ing, she entered the project joyously, not in 
the hall-resigned, hail-protesting way that 
bad been bers of iate, 

When they were ready, Archibel and 
Jenny in their habits, and Jim = in 
Sn Mra. Thompson came inw the 

“Jenney love,”’ she said, “would you 
mind very much inissing your ride?’ Con- 
stance would like you to show her your 
crys\oleum-painting again, She is coloring 
a photograph that must be ready for a 
birthday, and she is in a hurry to complete 
t.” 

Ot course Jenn ve up her ride, and 
Archibel and Jim en ee eamether. it wena 
lovely norning. 

Archibel loved rid thourh she d oO 
look her best on noon e bg deens 
and bat made her hair seem too red, and 
ber figure was not sufficiently developed to 
pass wuster in Rotten Row; but she looked 
young and fresh and happy, and was too 
much at bome in ber saddle to be tngrace- 
fai; and tn Jim's eyes she looked as lovely 
as Guinevere did in Lancelot’a, when be 
escorted her to ber bridal trom Cameliard 
in the *‘boyhood of the year," 


Hier aunts awaited ber return as a he. 


Gaguered garrison awaits reiief Lady 
F eati erstonebaugh, WhO waa (he lens pter- 
one oOntrived to distract her i 

r ad y 
crysto/cum. painting, under Jenny Brown's 


inetruction 


Mra, Thompson however was beyond all 

wer of subterfuge. 

She went to her own room and watched 
trom the window for the retarn of the young 
couple, 

Sue tried to prepare for diss tment 
by telling herself tbat Jim woula certainly 
not propose to-day, having plenty of time 
vefore him; be would — — —_ 
wanex ed of him,so he would come no 
ptr and hear these amazing stories 
about Archibel’s doings. 

Why had she not gone to him in a 
straightforward way and told him to pro- 
pose thie morning? 

Sbe knew he was in love —_ —~ on 
it was such @ good 0 rtunity; anda gir 
of seventeen would eitce delighted to have 
a real offer to think of refusing. 

She feit quite worn out with hope and 
fear by one o'clock, when down the distant 
bigh-road she saw the young people return- 
ing. 

She watched their faces eagerly as they 
rode up to the door, One thing was certain; 
Jim had not been refused, They were 
iaughing heartily as they passed under the 
window. 

Sue did not laugh just after the lamented 
Mr. Thompson proposed to her; she did not 
think people ever laughed at such a crisis 
in their lives, 

She could not help going down to meet 
Arcbibel, 
| “Well?’ she maid eagerly, looking into 
| the girl's fresn wind-blown face for 
| some #ign—a blush, or perhaps a tear of 

OF. 

} CW ell, neehoed Archibel, “here we are, 


safe and sound!” aentieecntiiiet 

“Has anytuing happened?” askeu autit 
Rachel, 

They were alone in the hall, Jim having 
gone round to see the borses stabled. 

“No,” replied Archibel, puzzied by her 
aunt’s excited manner. ‘Have there been 
rumors of an accident? Did you expect us 
to be brought home on shutters or in little 
pieces? We had a capital ride—such a fast 
one that we could hardly speak.’’ 

“It is very inconsiderate of you,’’ Mrs, 
Thompson cried, in the soreness of her dis- 
appointment. ‘It ia most unladyiike to ride 
so fast. The idea of galloping till you could 
not speak!”’ 

1t was Loo bad; if they had even gone 
just a little faster, Archibel might have bad 
a nice little harmless accident that would 
have served to bring Jim to the point; 
but they seemed to have gone exactly 
at the pace that was of no use for any- 
thing. 

She must try a more decided step. She 
would take Archibel suddenly away from 
Asblands,and give Jim about a day's warn- 
ing of the change of plans, 

Fa the afternoon the Rector’s wife called, 
She was tLe one person in the place on visit- 
ing terms with Lady Benning, and she was 
never known to keep up a conve: sation for 
ten minutes without introducing her lady- 
ship’s name in some anecdote illustrative 
of their intimacy. 

“Such a pity the Benningtons could come 
only for @ flying visit!’ she remarked, 
“They are all going abroad, and the house 
will be shutup until Easter; even young 
Thorold, y Bennington’s — in 

oing away sbortly. He told me this morn- 

ng that ne is going to Tirol.” 

“{ have seen him painting in the gal- 
lery,” said Mrs, Thompson with ponderous 
carelessness, keeping ber eyes fixed upon 
the Rector’s wife and not looking at Archi- 
bel. ‘What kind of a inan is he? 1 don’t 
care much for artiate,’’ 

“Ob, be is charming!” replied Mrs, 
Steel. ‘“Hehas broken hearts right and 
left, his aunt told me; all the women are in 
love with nim, I fanoy he is like all artists, 
quite a Bohemlan—no principles, always iu 
debt. He hasn’t a penny of own, and 
his motner is not rich—a widow & large 
vy Of course, if Flogay and were 
out of the nursery, I would not have him 
about the house; but just to see bim now 
and then, as 1 do, is inost amusing; it is a 
glimpse into another world.” 

“A very wicked world,’’ commented Mra, 
Tbowmpson, shaking her nead. 

“] know who 16 wicked,” thought Archi- 
bel, ‘“‘What a siandercus, uncharitabie 
wowan you are, to be sure—and a clergy- 
inan’s wife too!” 











CHAPTER YI, 


RS. THOMPSON was very unhappy 
M indeed; when Mrs, Stee! had gone,and 


she dared look at Archibel, she saw 
SED in every line of the girl’s 
ace. 

It was her manifest duty to ask her if ehe 
knew Mr. Thorold; but she dreaded dis- 
turbing the waters until James Brown had 
angled for bis fish, 

She again questioned the maid, and even 
sent her to the gardener to hear his story 
onoe more. It was all singularly clear and 
free from contradiction. 

‘The only thing to do was to watch Archi- 
be! closely and prevent any more meet- 
ing#, and to wake every opportunity tor 
= that he might settle the matter for him- 
self, 

Yet her conscience was uneasy. She 
knew she ought to speak to her niece at 
ones upon such a delicate matter, and she 
felt that it was very mean to seek for secret 
Information from the servants; but, 
oh, if by taking a ‘false step she should 
biight for ever her hopes of securing this 
moet desirable match! 

Surely such an end justified any means, 
even though they were ratuer—only rather 
—doubéful! 

Arctibel berself seemed to make the 
buch-desired opportunity for Jim. She 





| wanted to be aione when dinner was 
| over, 


i 


Tbe sun was sinking in the west, and the 


eastern side of the garden was in twilight. 
lt was just the time to dream over ber new 
happiness, and wonder at it and think 
about to-morrow. 

She went out through the French window 
into the garden; her aunts were apparently 
asleep, and James Brown was absorbed io 
a newspeper; Jenny was playing soft little 
bits of Schumann. 

“She is off again!” meng onl m. 
Thom the nt danger og 
for he spoment Eoties and even self-con- 
trol. 

She started from her seat as if she meant 
to run after the truant and bring ber forcl- 
bly back, but Jim put down Lis paper, sur- 
peleed by ber exclamation, and asked: 

“Is oe the maiter?’’ 

Mra. Thumpson at once saw her oppor- 
tunity, and seized it. 

“That naughty girl has gone out without 
a bat or shaqi, and the dew is falling. 
Would a kindly fetch ner in, or take her 
ashawi?’ 

Jim willingly obeyed, but for about 
the shawl, as Archibel was nearly out of 
sight, and he bad to run to overtake her. 

he beard him coming after her, and she 
looked desperately round for a hiding- 
place, but there was none, so she stopped 
and asked impatiently: 

“What is the matter? Does anybody 
want ine?”’ 

“Your aunt thinks you will catch oold.” 

She tossed her head scornfully. 

“How ridiculous! Why does she give 
you the trouble of coming out here to teil 
me that?’”’ 

“}t is no trouble,”’ returned Jim. “It is 


or damp.” 
“Weil, I suppose I must go in,” sbe said. 
“I don’t want to keep you from your news- 


r.’’ 

She spoke so pettishly that the absurdity 
of it struck her, and she laughed. Jim 
laughed too, remarking: 

‘“[ think as it is so warm, and I have 
nothing better to do than read a news- 
paper, we might as well stay out a little 
longer.’’ . 

“Very well,” agreed Archibel resign- 
edly. ‘itis very nice here. How strong 
those roses swell in the evening! I must 
have some of those lovely ones there,’’ 

“—T will get them,” said Jim. ‘Your 
shoes are too thin, aud the grass may be 
damp.”’ 

He went over a grass-plot to a great bush 
of creamy bio*sows and sought her out the 
loveliest. 

‘How very nice he looks in his evening- 
dress!” thuught Archibel, 

Of course be did not look so picturesque 
as somebody else did in dark green vel- 
veteen, but then he looked so much more 
like a part of the reality—and the pleasant 
reality—otf life. 

‘How good of you to risk damp feet and 
influenza for me!” said Archivei, holding 
out her band for the roses, As she touched 
them, their nands met. 

“Archibel, don’t you know that [ love 

ou?” he stammered, “I would risk my 
lite for you.” 

She was so startled by the suddenness 
of itthat she could say nothing. She tried 
to pull her hand away, but he held it firmly 
—roses and all. 

“Archibel, do tell me that you like mea 
little!’’ he went on; and his eyes looked 
very ear: estly into hers, deepened by the 
evening shadows, ‘I don’t expect you to 
do more at present—you are so young; bnt 
I should like you to know that I love 
you dearly and that I want you for my 
wite,”’ 

“But I can’t be that,’’ she gasped sorrow- 
fully. 

He looked 80 nice and spoke so earnestly 
that she was genuinely sorry for bim. 

“Why not?” he asked. “Do you dislike 
me?”’ 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“And you—there isn’t snybody else?’’ 
hé naked. 

She released her hand from his clasp and 
turned away. 

“Is there somebody else?’ he repeated, 
pained but stili incredulous, 

“Somebody else—where?” asked Archi- 
bel contusedly. ‘‘What kind of a some- 
body?” 

“Are you not free?” he asked. “I am 
sure you are. You do not leve another 
manf’’ 

“Oh, no, no!”’ she cried again, covering 
her face with her hands and the buneh of 
roses. 


“Then why can’t you marry me?’’ be 
questioned, a little relieved but very mach 
puzszied. 

She did not answer. He put bis arm 

ntly round her, and she did not resist 
e nd a little ineffectual twitch. 

R ‘Tell me, Archibel, if you love any one 
else?’ 

“No, I don’t love him,’’ she answered, 
with a gasp. 

“Him? Then there isa ‘him’! he said 
jeulous:y. “But if you don’t love him, 
then it makes no difference; there is no 
reason why you should not loveme. I 
can guess what it is,’’ Jin. added, with an 
effort at serenity. ‘It is some one at home 
with whom you have been brought up, and 
he bas taken it into his head that——’ 

“No, nol” interrupted Archibel, “It is 
nobody at home,”’ 

“Then when have you had the opportu- 
nity?’ asked Jim. ‘‘You are #80 young; 
and | am sure your aunt knows nothing of 
it Ifyou have made a conditional prom- 
ise, you aré not bound to it, you know, if 





you do not really wish to keep it, as I think 
you do not.”’ 

“T haven’t made any promise; don’t tell 
any of them. 1am very sorry, but I can- 
not do what you want; bat I like you very 
much—it’s not because I don’t like you.” 


very pleasant out here, and n&v a ab) sold. 





“] sball say no more, then,” he said 

rather stiffly. “Ofcourse I cannot compel 
your conti ience, as you wish to keep zour 
affairs secret, a in ——7 I should say. 
' He was disappointed in her,and Arohibel 
knew it by his toneand manner. Hethought 
ber underhand and deceitful,and she could 
not bear it, 

“Don’t think unkindly of me,” she 
pleaded, tears coming into her eyes. 

“You don’t care what I think,” he retarn- 
ed sadly. ‘Perhaps we had better go in; it 
is getting cold now.” 

They waiked back in silence. Archibel 
was thinking, “If only I bad not seen him 
] could have liked Jim. 1 wish be would 
not think me sly and deoceitfal.” 

She felt quite angry with Oswin Thorold, 
because through him she should have Jost 
this other love; and yet she could not have 
had both; and ofeourse Oswin’s was the 
best worth having—he was so handsome 
and said such charming vy ~ 

She was sure he would despise James 
Brown, and if he ever heard that she was 
going to marry James Brown he would de- 
spise her too, 

It was more from sensitivenessas to what 
Oswin would think on the subject than 
from any distinct hopes or feelings with re- 
gard to himself that made ber 80 averse to 
the idea of marrying Jim, and the know!l- 
edge that to let Jim love her was to part her 
for ever from Oswin. 

And yet she was glad Jim loved her,and 
she did not want him to cease loving her, 
much less to dislike herfor being under- 
band; and when she was in the house 
again, and realized that she had had an 
offer of warriage—that some one else was 
really, Tey, estly in love with her,she 


’ 
tbrilled with pleasa 

Mrs. Thompso 
pected event had happened, bu 
uncertain as to the result of it. 

Jim did notgo sit beside Archibel, nor 
did he come at once to her aunts with good 
news, 

He went to Jenny and pretended to be 
interested in her work. Aftera few min- 
utes; he said ne was going toinduige in a 
cigar, and went out. 

Aunt Rachel could bear the suspense no 
longer. She knew he had put the ques- 
tion, and she followed him out to ascertain 
the answer. 

“Is anything wrong?” she asked, 

He flushed, but answered steadily: 

“I have been ssking Archibel to marry 
me, [ am afraid I was too pe 

“Too soon?’”’ Mrs, Thompson quickly 
gas . 

‘No; too late. Itseems there is some- 
body else.’’ 

“No, there is not. Did she say there 
was? Did shesay who it was? I aia quite 
certain there is nobodoy. She ia young, and 
does not know her own mind.” 

, amen Jim remembered he had not to 
tell. 

“I may be mistaken,” he said; “but she 
does not care ter me.’’ 


“She isasilly, fanciful child,’ declared 
Mra, Thompson angrily. “She has filled 
her head with a lot of romantic nonsense; 
she knows a young artist very Slightly, 
and I suppose he is at the bottom of it; but 
she really hardly knows him at all, and she 
will never see him xgain, I promise you. 
it js only a sentimental fancy. She hasn’t 
seen him more than twice,”’ 

Jim’s countenance cleared. He thought 
he understood. 

“Thank you, Mrs, Thompson,’’ he said. 
‘I will take hope and try again, for I am 
sure she likes me a little. She cannot care 
for a man sbe has only seen twice, and she 
will soon forget him. She is very roman- 
tic, and of course | surprised her.’ 

So Mra, Thompson went to bed a tolera- 
bly happy woman. Archibe! should never 
see this marplot again; she should be 
watched day and night, and her romantic 
fancy would soon be starved out. 

It was ible that another meeting in 
the early morning might be meditated; but 
the weasel would not be more wakeful 
or the lark earlier astir than aunt Rachel; 
and Archivel should not leave the house it 
bolts and bars were to be called into ser- 
vice. The last thing she told her maid was 
to bring her word if Miss Lindsay rose 
early. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Thompson’s mind 
was #0 much at ease that she slept too long 
and too soundly, and the maid did not 
awake until the sound of the side-door 
opening penetrated her slumbers, 

As soon ag she was wide awake, she ran 
to the window justin time to see a white 
figure disappearing across the lawn, 

. She rushed at once to ber mistress’ room; 
bafit took fully a minute to arouse Mrs, 
Lane x rey then several minutes were 
w in useless scolding; and after that 
it took ¢he elderly lady some time tw rise 
and dreas, even with her maid’s assistance, 

Tous Archibel secured a good start, and 
reached the Hermitage after the enthusias- 
tic artist had there himself, 

‘I was eo alraid you might be prevented 
again,’’ he said. 

He wasted no time in saying pretty 
things, but her at once, and began to 
paint as.jf his !ife depended on it. 

She was disappointed; she had gone to 
him with ® heart overflowing, and yet 
athirst far more draughts of deligit, and 
he seemed to care for nothing but the pict- 
ure, 

It was dull to stand for so long in one po- 
sition; it seemed 60 mtch longer because 
he did not spéak. AtJast she said: 

“May I not ait down?” 









‘“‘Are you tired?”’ be inquired in a tone of 
surpries. “You can rest fora few minutes 
sit or walk about.’ 

She walked up to the easel and looked at 
the picture, 

‘‘Am | like that?’ she asked, in some- 
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thing very fike a tone of disgust. 

Surely she was mot 80 bilious of complex- 
ion, so disjointed of form. 

mS may have idolized vou somewhat,” 
he replied; “but it is a faithful like- 
ness,.’’ 

“I think you might have given mea little 
more color; and are there really all those 
y we an about my face?” she asked diffi- 

ently. 

She was dreadfully disappointed, but she 
did not want to offend bim. 

“More color? Thank your destinies you 
have not more color. The lines under 
your eyes are there, so they must be paint- 
ed, Truth is the soul of art. Tnere is no 
beauty witbout truth, and trath is beauty. 
Those violet shadows beneath the eye- 
lashes are beautiful.” 

This sounded very nice; still Archibel 
wished he had made her look prettier. 
Then the door opened and her aunt walked 


in. 

“Archibel, come home directiy!'’’ she 
seid sternly, not vouchsafing a glance or a 
word to the artist, who had arisen in dis- 
may, not because he bad been caught in an 
equivocal rosition, but because he was 
atraid his picture might be spoilt by this 
untimely interference, ‘Take that thing 
oft!""— pointing at the draped white shawi. 
“Come at once!” 

‘*] am extremely sorry,” began Mr. Thor- 
old sweetly. 

He must concilate this guardian dragon 
or his picture would be ruined; but 
he might as well have spoken to the 
wind, 

Mrs. Thompson did not even condescend 
to glance at him; she treated him just as if 
he were ao inanimate thing. She took Archi- 
bel by the arm and led ber away. 

“Aunt, how can you be so rude?”’ Archi- 
bel cried angrily. ‘*Whbat barm was there 
in having my portrait painteaY How could 
you—bow could you? He will be soshock- 
ed—he will think itis so rude, so ill-bred; 
and his picture will be spoilt!”’ 

“His picture bad better be spoiit than 
your whole life, Archibel,’”’ said her aunt 
shortly. 

“My life will not be spoilt—it was no life 
at all tiil I knew him!” she cried passion- 
ately. “You are spoiling it now. I will 
never—never—-never marry James Brown, 
if that is why you are tearing me away from 
him!” 

“And are you going to marry that fel- 
low?’ asked her aunt scorntully. 

‘| will imarry nobody else,’”’ answered 
Archibe! fiercely. 

it was the first time she had put the idea 
of marrying Oswin into words; but her 
auger bad swept away her shyness and all 
the tender veiling with which she had hid- 
den bor dreains, 

‘Has he asked you to marry him, Archi- 
bel,” her aunt asked gravely, “and have 
you said ‘Yes’?”’ 

“You put things 80 coarsely!” cried Arch!- 
bel, ber voice sharpened by a new pang as 
she recognized the fact that be had not 
ssked her to inarry hia or even asked for 
her love. 

But she knew--she Knew he loved her! 
Hi« had called her his own—was not that 
enough? 

“Are you engaged to him, Archibel? At 
least, buve you promised to marry him— 
for you cannot be engaged without my con- 
sent and Mr. Crane’s?’’ 

It was terrible to Archibel to have all the 
delicacy and poetry of her romance thus 
rouguiy bandled, She did not answer, 
Mrs. Tuompson went on. 

“Archibel, will you promise ne never to 
#peak to that man again, or have anything 
to do with him?” 

‘“No,’’ she answered stubbornly. ‘You 
may do what you like—lock me in a cellar, 
feed me on bread-and-water, staree me— 
but | will be true to bim.”’ 

‘True to what?’’ asked heraant. ‘Is he 
true to you, encouraging—nay, teaching 
you deceit?” 

“He is true,” she cried, sonLing; ‘the says 
truth is everything! Nobody cares mo 
fer truth than he does,”’ j 

‘*] don’t care what be does or what he 
says,’’ retorted aunt Rachel impatiently. 
‘He isan unprincipled young man, and 
you shall not see him again.” 

‘*You believe that horrid Mrs, Steel pe- 
fore bim or me”’ 

*] don’t care two straws what Mrs, Steel 
say*®. I see for myself what he does—no 
inan fit fora woman tospeak to would wake 
appointments witha young girl two meet 
hiiin at such an hour,”’ 

Arcbibel was silent, and Mra, Thompson, 
feeling she bad said her say and that words 
for the present were useless, held ber peace 
until they were in the house, 

Tnen Arcuibel fled to her room and her 
aunt went to her sister to relate the awful 
story. 

“Sbe must he removed at once,”’ declared 
Lacy eatherstonehaugh, 

“She will fret after bin wherever she 
goes,” said Mra, Thompson; ‘besides, it 
will inake such scandal, and what can we 
saytothe Browns? They have still a fort- 
night witb us.”’ 

‘Take thein too—let us all go to Castle 
Keebnie, Thetis far enough off; and it 
will nctonly separate Archibel from the 
young man, but in @ romantic country, 
thrown togetber with the other lover,things 
wiil come right.’’ 

So it was seitled. Lady Featherstone- 
haugb was a wowan prompt in action as in 


Lhouy bt. 


The Browne were invited to accom pany 
heu Scotiand as if it were a suddenly 
i “) asuUrTé-trip.and they consented 
acd ¢ Lie y was Ca da 
\ 
ibis was ‘ ng t her romance; 
be was lw | Carried away < aptive to 4 
Lilgblanud castle, 





| 


| She would look as ili a8 she could; sue | 
would make then think she was going to 
1ie—then sure to save er fa.tuev w lid 
uke er Dack lk A 4 4 1s, 
She went down t th 84100Nn and lOO K 
at berself in the giass; she did look ill ce 


Visions of dungeons and barred windows 
rose before her, alternating with a room 
high upinatower from which the only 
modes of egress would be by a ladder of 
ro 


pes, 

Oswin weuld follow her to the wild north 
country, and, when the bills were dark and 
silent ai night, she would hear bis signal 
and she would fly to bim and they would 
get into a boat and saildown Loch Fyne, 
while the shoots of the beffied pur- 
suers would reach them faintly from the 
sbore. 

Jenny Brown guessed most of the truth, 
then she was told by degrees that Archibel 
had got into a very foolish scrape—in fact, 
her aunts wanted to get her outof the way 
of an undesirable lover, and these things 
were best struck at quickly and deci- 
— 

Of how much more than half-away Arch- 
ibel had gone to meet her lover nothing 
was said. 

Jim was told nothing by the aunts. He 
was oo to look upon the migration 
as an impromptu excursion; but Jenny 
binted, and he guessed the rest. 

Asbiands was was not to be shut up. The 
servants were told that the party were go- 
ing to Scotiand only for two or three weeks 
—three servants were to be taken, besides 
two grooms witb the riding-horses, By the 
very next evening the preparations were 
completed. 

Archibel had made no attempt to see 
Thorold, but all through the remaining 
hours at Asblands she waited and watched 
and listened, hoping he would come to ac- 
knowledge and claim her—he must under- 
stand that she would not be allowed to see 
him again. 

But he did not come, and she cried late 
into the night and through the early hours 
of morning, not because she thought he 
was faithiese to her, but because she 
thougbt tbat he believed she was faithless 
to him. 

They all left Ashlands in the early morn- 


ng: 

On the platform at Highminster station 
they were joined for a minute by Mrs, 
Steel, 

“Going to Scotland? Howcharming! My 
hands are tied right and ieft: I never can 
set off on these deiightful expeditions, and 
now | feel that 1 must look after poor 
Osawin Thoroid—you have heard of his 
accident? He was painting the wood 
when | he met witno serious injury 





Here Mrs, Thompson interrupted with 
such loud and rapid exciamations of pity 
for Mr. Tborold and of impatience at the 
lateness of the train that Archibel heard no 
more except “broken in two or. more 

laces’’—‘‘no one but servants”~-1i00k after 
hin. for Lady Bennington’s sake’’—and 
tben the train came up and there was a 
great ecramble and fuss,and Archibel found 
herself in the car before she had time 
to take in more than the idea that Oswin 
was ill—might bave been killed, might be 
dying; and then she found herself being 
borne away from him by the irresistible 
power of stear, to pine and weep in her 
dreary prison-tower while he lay at the 
point of death with only bireling hands to 
tend him—if he were tended at all. 





CHAPTER VII, 


\ TONE walis do nota prison make, nor 
iron bars a cage;’’ but the boundless 
blue root of an August sky and the 

peak beyond peak of purple bills made 
Archibei’s prison, and kind little Jim was 
ber warder. 

Yet she could not have felt the sense of 
captivity more intensely had she been 
chained in a dungeon. 

She was silting on the soft scented heather 
overlooking Loch Fyne, which iay like a 
broad mirror beneath her; every white 
cloud in the sky was reflected faithfully on 
that still smooth surface. 

The sbarp peaks of the Arran hills lay in 

the dull gray distance southward—before 
her stretcned the monotonous! y-undulat- 
ing moorland of western Argylishire, 
Jim was lying on his back about six 
feet distant, staring up atethe latbomless 
BkKYy. 
Arcbibel had bad two days of captivity, 
during which she had, in @ passive way, 
given an 6normous amount of anxiety to 
her aunts. 

All the time they steamed up the beauti- 
ful Clyde in the Columbia she was consider- 
ing how sbe should burst her chains, asshe 
ex pressed it to herself, 

All bope that Oswin wou!d come to carry 
her away by ladder of ropes, piliion, or 
boat was over, 

He was ill—seriously injured. 
not come to her, tuerefore she 
how sue shoud go to him, 

Argument and persuasion would be use- 
less; 86 could not threaten her aunts, for 
they knew she was powerless and tuey 
would not mind, 

Would it be possible to frighten them by 
a cleveriy-contrived ‘‘supernai.ural warn- 
ing?’’ 

it would be #0 easy to play the ghost in 
an Old castie. Soe iaid the pian aside for 
the present as one that would require a 
great deal of careful thinking out, but 
which would be invaluable if easier 
meth de failed. 

‘*How ill that girl looks!” she heards me 
one Bay. 


He cou'd 
inust plan 


Why, here was a way suggested at once! 


i 
tainily—the shadows under her eyes that ne | 


thought # beaulilul were now perhaps 4 


“Archibel, come to breakfast,’’ Mra. 
Tbhompeon said. 

She did not answer; she had made a vow 
to berseif that she would not speak to her 
aunts until they took her back. 

“Well, if it pleases you to be sniky, you 
harin no one but urself,” aunt Rachel 
continued; “but, if you mean to do without 
food, you will be fll; and that will give a 
great deal of trouble, so I insist upon your 
coming to preakfast.” 

“Thank y aunt Rachel,’”” thought 
Archibel, though she did not so much as 
giance at her aunt, but kept ber eyes fixed 
upon the hills bebind Dunoon, “I will 
make myself iil; 1 won’t eat a morse! until 
I bave tmade then take me back to Ash- 
lands! They don’t want to kill me outright, 
I suppose,” 

But the instinct of self-preservation is 
stronger than obstinacy, and Archibel did 
not adbere to this resoiution later than din- 
ner-time,though she preserved strict silence 
towards ber aunts, 

She spoke to Jim and Pony hyd politeness 
sake, considering herself to betheir hostess 
in her own castie. Sbhedid not bold the 
rule toapply to her aunts, as she was their 
prisoner. 

By this, the second day, she had relented 
towards Jim. 

It was so very fine, so fresh and bright, 
just the day for a ramble over the bills that 
she had never yet explorea, 

She was tired of sitting in the house; and 
abe said to Jim confidentially, feeling some- 
what ashamed of her weakness in giving 
up a partof ber roleand of her falibiess-. 
ness to ber lover in allowing tuat one place 
was to be preferred before another when 
all were alike in being where he was 
not— 

‘It looks so nice out on the hilis—I feel a 
sudden longing to walk over them!" 

Of course Jim accompanied her—unin- 
vited, but permitte ', though it was hardly 
flattering to bim that sne should pro- 
vide nerself with a book belore setting 
oft. 

Asthey went up thehill he taiked as 
pleasantly about the weather as one can 
talk when talking is almost a monologue, 
until they meta boy riding a iittle rough 
Highland pony. 

‘*W bat pretty little creatures those ponies 
arel’’ he observed. ‘My brother had one 
just like that,’ 

“Your brother? I didn’t know you had a 
brother,” she sald, faintly interested, 

‘tHe died when he was — smal!—only 
ten; it is six years of. je was killea— 
poor little fellow! is pony ran away with 
nim and threw him.” 

“Ob, how sad!” said Archibel. ‘‘Was ho 
killed on the spot?” 

‘SNo, it was worse than that; he bad many 
days of agony; bisback was broken, and 
his leg intwo or tbree places,’’ 

Archibel could bear no more, 

‘*Let us sit down here,” she interrupted. 
She placed herself on a heatber-cusbioned 
rock, and Jim sank down beside ber, 

Sbe opened her book at random, not 
seeing the page, only keeping it open on 
ber knee as ap excuse for silence, and she 
gave herself up to dismal thoughts, 

Il}, in pain, dving in that dreary st ut-up 
house, with po one but servants--and per. 
haps fussy meddlesome Mrs, S'eel, who 
was worse than no one—to wait upon hiin; 
and all those hundreds of miles between 
tuem. 

Sne pictured bim lying, lonely and weak 
—perbaps thirsting for a glass of water, and 
no one near to give it to him! 

“Confound it! A bee settled upon my 
nose!”” cried Jim, starting up and in- 
terrupting the current of Archibel’s gloomy 
thoughta, 

She glanced hastily down at her book to 
pretend she had been reading all the time, 
and ner eyes fell upon words that #o 
startled her by their appropriateness that 
they seemed like a supernatural tnessage 
sent direct te ber— 


“I behold him in my dreams, 
Gaunt—as it were the skeleton of himeelf, 
lbeath-pale, for lack of gentle malden’s ald, 
The gentie-born the maiden, the more bound, 
My father, to be sweet and serviceable 
To noble kuights io sickness.’ 

“Ob, if I were only Elaine!” sighed 
Arcbibel, “If I could only tly from here! 
But how? It is like the end of the world!” 

Not quite, for at that inoment 4 two- 
funnelled steamer was just coming into 
sight, the Lord of the Isles, that touched 
every day at Strachur pier, not far from 
where she was resting. 

If only she could be borne southward by 
that happy vessel, the red chiumneys of 
which, with their white stripes, were in 
her: yes like angel’s wings, 

The steamer was on ita way to) Inverary; 
in ashort time it wou!d come back, touch 
asain at the pier, and speeu away to the 
BO ith. 

How easy to walk to Strachur, get on 
board and steam away without 4 chance of 
pursuit! No otner steamer would touch at 
Strachur to-day, and it would be many 
hours too late to send @ boat to catch the 
Columbia at Ardrishaig. 

“Tet us take a walk,’’ she suyygesied; 
and Jim rose to his feet with alacrity and 
turned towards home. 

‘*No; I want to go farther on,’ 


’ she sald, 





She was very Silent while they walked 
along by the loch-side; littie did Jim na 
yine that she was calculating t"6 ean’ 
6nCA DO how much mooey aud tracey t 
ewe rv @ne Dad U er. a } A 
fares w ¢ j 1 be Delweel 

neater, and how she ss i ye 
Jim, 

She feltthat he wasa really iInsaurmo 


| able difficulty. 





little too much accentuated even for his 
taste. 


g° home, orsend him on an errand dis 
tant enough to give her time to escape 
pos him. At last they reached Strachur 
plier. 

**Let us wait and see the Lord of the Isles 
_corne back,”’ she said, 

Jim readily assented, and she waited for 
a chance to turn up. Perhaps a friend of 
Jim’s would land and engross his atten- 
tion, 

Perbaps she would be able to spring on 
board just as the boat steamed away. Per- 
ha lt was impossible, but perhaps Thor- 
old bimeelf might land, 

If the steamer had only been on its way 
froin Glasgow and not from Inverary she 
would bave expected that before every- 
thing in the vigor of her newly-awakened 
hope. 

[TO BR CONTINUED, ] 


-—- —— 


LOVE THAT ENDURES LONGEST. 





<a -_—, 





The following letter from Robert 
Schumann to his mother, written to ber 
on her birthday in 1828, appears in the 
Karly Letters of the eminent German 
com poser—"This te the very first time, 
dearest mother, that 1 bave not shaken 
bands with you on r birthday, but to 
me it | the same red-letter day an it 
used to be when 1 was a child, and gave 
you a nosegay, and whispered tmy childish 
wishes, It ia rather too bad thaton this 
day, of all others, I must begin by asking 
your forgiveness for not baving written 
any verses,..... But nevertheless I am 
sending you a poem, dream, or vision, or 
whatever you like to call it. I went to 
sleep very sorrowfully, Dreams bovered 
about me, until my good genius ex- 
c aimed, ‘Your mother’s birthday is near!’ 
Then my visions took definite shape, and I 
dreaiwed that a world of beerte lay hrtore 
ine. Crushed and penitent souls filited 
hither and thither, and those that had 
been saved and healed hovered round 
them, and gently soothed their sorrows. 
Then trom the East there came a deep 
voice, clear and sweet as a bell, and the 
question thrilled through every heart 

hose love endures the langest?’ On, 
how allthe soula trembled at that sweet 
question! They crowded round, and each 
one ald, ‘Mine!’ Ac Nan barpsaccom panied 
the voices, and « biisstul dawn rested on 
all the blossoms, And again the voice 
was heard, ‘Whose love endures the 
longest?’ And the hearts of Friendabip 
came forward, and said, ‘A friend’s love 
endures the longest, for it is unobtrusive 
and unconstrained,’ 

But a wounded soul came flying from the 
West, and her murmured words sounded 
iike a far-away echo—‘Alas, 1 was deceived 
in my iriend’s love, for it was very sel- 
fish!’ 

Then all the souls quivered and shran 
back before the words of that wound 


soul, And the voice from the East rang 
out again, ‘Whose love endures the 
longest?’ 


And the hearts of Early Love appeared, 
and said, ‘The lover's love endures the 
longest, for itisthe toast ardent of any.’ 
Kut,as they were declaring this #o joyfully, 
aod young hearts began once tnoreto think 
of this beautiful world and the sanny 
spring-time of first love, a down-trodden 
heart struggled out of the Weat, and sadly 
moaned, ‘Not that love either, for my lover 
caused me only tears of grief, and then left 
me alone with my sorrows, and my young 
heart was withered,’ 

And once nore it flashed from the East, 
but there were serrow and anger in the 
voice, a8 the great Question ran through the 
realm, ‘Isthere no love that endures the 
longest?’ 








She could not tell Lim Ww! 


And, behold, a heart that had been lost 
and saved again spoke, and said, ‘A mo- 
ther’s love endures the longest, for she 
loves unselfishly.’ 

Ah, then there was no @oul to come for- 
ward and say, ‘Il was not loved in this way;’ 
and all the hearts engaged ina loving strife, 
and all cried, ‘Yes, a moth’ r’sloveendures 
the longest!’ and they were jJoytul, and 
thought of all the afiectionate lears, so con- 
sOling and warning, which tbeir incthers 
bad shed for theron inthe world! And the 
blossoms and flowers waved, and the 
Asian barps sounded, and all the heart- 
strings echoed the jJoylul words, ‘Mother's 
love endures the longest!’”’ 

> *— ——— - 

Witkn Sripek MEETSSPIDER,—NSpiders 
4ré #4 UDSsOCIALIG, Lolsantbropical race at 
the beat of lLitnes, and usualiy regard each 
otber with the inost uncompromising aver- 
sion, Tiuis 6mbitters all social intercourse, 
#O tbat «a spider, wandering by accident into 
his brother's web, is received in #a tanuer 
that if ‘a litthe more than kin,’ is cortainly 
‘}oae8 than kind,’’ 

Tnstesd of hosplitably entertaining his 


Visitor, min® host either drops byw fine 
thread and disappesra trou view, or 
prouiptly prepares to fight bin. Eviction 


is pot bis object, but caprure, with ulterior 
designs upou the body, which, With a wise 
forethought, the master of the bouse al- 
ready destines for the larder, 

Sut, pulling aside thr #6 prudent consider- 
ations, it is a yrand—albeit a savaye—siybt 
lo witness the suoounter when lie cramibat 


ants are weil watched for #izs aod strength, 
Phe cautious advance, with « delicate Leat- 
ing of .oreads on both sides; the wily ! t 
followed by @ precipitated retreat, and w 
dangiing of the hero suspended 
air; and then the headioug rush «a 
yrappie, band to tia 
in rendaere) 
“ix vs are 
_<-—-_ 
tA 
county, W., Va, years 1, 6 the moivber 
of twenty-two children, 
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SHADOW LAND. 





RY CRCTL LORRAINE, 





Twilight is deep’ ning and shadows are falling, 
There, thro’ the frelight, apes the oak floor, 

Veices from Shadow Land on me are calling, 
Softly and tenderly now as of yore! 


Wait ye, my shaduwse—my true hearts, my dearest 
While thro’ my teare | remember the past; 

Con o'er each smile of my lov'd and my nearest- 
Smiles that have faded while tears only last. 


Faintly the light from the embers |s leaping, 
Fistful it falls on my sadly bow'd head 
Shadows around me are quietly creeping 
Shadows that lov'd me in days that are dead. 
—<_ > —=—-— 


MOTHER HUBBARD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND vorp,” 





“MADAM'S WARD,” **rHK HOUSK IN 
THE OLOSK,” “WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 


LOVER," ETO., KETC. 





OHAPTER III, 


T*The Golden Fleece” things were 
seldom especially reeable in the 
morning. Mr. Drake had the unplear- 

aus habit of coming dowastairain that un- 
fortunate frame of mind supposed to be 
produced by getting out of bed on the 
wrong side. 

W hen, as was frequently the case, he had 
imbibed overnight oe pragge J more gin- 
and-water than was for him, his tem- 
per was not improved, 

On the particular morning following Phil 
Townsend's arrival Mr, Drake wasin a vile 
bamor; he bullied his wife, he storined at 
the servants, he growled at his granddaugb- 
ter. 

Ha sour meagre visage and harsh rasping 
voloe seeined to be every where, 

Ketore dinner-time he bad made every- 
body fee] depressed and miserable,and was 
consequently viciously comfortable him- 
welt, 

Hy the time tea wasover and the imaster 
of the house bad got off his after-tea pipe 
in full puff, the two servants in the kitchen 
were inastate of muttering revolt, Mra, 
Drake was weeping over ber darning, and 
Miss Brook's little red lips were pressed 
closely together. 

Presently she rose frou her seat by the 
window and moved to the door, 

“W here are ye going to, gal?’’ demanded 
leaec, romeVving Lis pipe. 

“Out, grand papa.’ 

“Out? What u'ye inean by that? 
for?” 

“Because it isso hot here with the tire, 
and I’ve been in all day; and, besides’’— 
Mother tlubbard faced round defiantly, an 
angry flush in her dimpled cheeks—‘ what 
is the good of ny staying here when you 
areso horribly disagreeable? You only 
kesp on anapping at ime; and | haven't 
done anything; and you 
haven’t. 
going.” 

Insubordination, flat and flagrant! In- 
sulted and defied upon his own hearth- 
atone, Isaac gasped weakly, and his pipe 
fell to the ground. 

With meek incredulit 
over ber glasses at the 
by the door, 

Then Mr. Drake recovered himself, and 
brought down his bony fist upon the table 
with a loud bang. 

“You impudent rms hussy!"”’ he shout. 
ed. “Come back, 1 gay! Come back, you 
saucy jade—d'ye hear? 1 say, do you hear 
me? Come back!" 

“Of course I bear you,grand papa; 60 does 
everybody in the house, should think— 
you shout loud enougb!”’ 

Huldab let ge the door and advanced a 
little; but she kept her blue eyes fixed up 
on the weasened olu ugly face and showed 
no —_ of flinching. 

“Make paste and gay what you want to 
say, grand papa, please,’’ she said, with a 
pert little shrug of ber slender shouiders. 
“] wantto go out, and it will be dark 
soon,”’ 

‘*fbhen you jusi won't go,"’ cried the irate 
old man, with another emphatic thump of 
his fist upon the table—‘‘you mind that! 
D'ye think I don’t know what you want tw 
et out for, you little shameless minx, you? 

fhy, to sneak after Mr, Ryder—that's 
what you're after! You're always sneaking 
and creeping away to get after him. D’ye 
fancy | haven't any eyes in my head, or 
that l'in as deaf as your siliy fool of a 
grandmother sitting yonder? And what 
dye think '\l be the end of all his soft saw- 
der and stuff, you flaunting, flirting hussy? 
Why, you'll be the sort of thing that decent 
women pull away their gowas from touch- 
——7 what you'll be!” 

‘*Ieaac,” appealed Mra. . 
rifled by this Sralenehe wissen idiaias 

Huldah stood stock#ull for a moment 
with astounded, widely-opened eyes, the 
oolor ebbing and flowing in her cheeks. 
Then she sprang forward and seizsd the old 
man’s arm in Poth ber little hang 


W hat 


know 1 
‘d rather go out; and #o I’m 


his wife peeped 
aring little figure 





it tightiy. “eripping 
‘Oh, how dare you—how dare you!” she 
pan . “How dare you gay such things 
to me—such dreadful, vile, abominable 
things? On, you wicked, wicked dreadful 
oid wan! Ob, I'm sorry, I’m ashamed. t 
think that ny mother was your da ig bter 
[ am!” 
She et pped, pat née shaking hand to her 


swelling throat, and then went on again 
dauptiemly. 

“You, 1 was going out to meet Mr. Ryder; 
and I’ve a right to do eo if | please, for 1’m 
nearly twenty-one, if I do look like a obild, 
and you keep me dressed like one, And, 
when you insult me, you insult bim too, 
for I’m going to be bis wife! 1am; he ask- 
ed me to him yesterday, and I pro- 
mised. I'm going to find him now, and 
I'li tell him every word of the wicked, 
ous dreadful things you have said to 


And sbe flew out, slamming the door 
angrily bebind her, heedleas that she left 
thetwoold people absolutely speechless 
and motionless with amaseinent, 

Snatohing her cloak from its hook in the 

passage, she went into the garden, and, 
dropping down upon a ruatic seat placed in 
a snug nook round a corner of the irregu- 
lar bouse, burst into childish tears of shame 
and rage. 
She had not seen Mr. Ryder alone for a 
ino.nent all day, for her grandfather had 
kept her constantly in view,and,even when 
she Lad caught a glimpse of bim in the als- 
tance, the ugly, tiresome, intrusive young 
man with the red hair had never been a 
yard away from him. 

The poor child weuld have been in de- 
apair butfor one brief encounter on the 
stairs, when he bad contrived to whisper in 
her ear as she ran by bin, ‘Be ip the garden 
after tea,’’ and he sald it so quickly and 
softly that she felt quite certain Mr. 
Townsend, who followed him, had not 
heard. 

Now she wasin the garden, filled with 
shame, anger, and tearful misery—and 
where was he? 

She was putting on her cloak and pulling 
the hood over ber head, for the evening was 
even more chilly than tbe previous one 
had been, when she heard approaching foot- 
steps, and drew back into the shadow 
haatily. 

It was he; 
inable, 
him! 

Little Mother Hubbard, biting her lip,and 
clenching ber emali fists in obiidish rage, at 
that moment wisbed une of the best friends 
she would ever bave in her life at the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

“Then you won't come back with me to- 
night?” said Phil, balting, and speaking as 
if he were asking an oft-repea question 
for the last time, 

“No,” returned Mr, Ryder sulkily; ‘‘1’ll 
not. I’ve said it often enough, 1 should 
think. J'!l leave here when I choose, and 
not before, It will uot befor a day or two 
yet, most likely. There’s nothing to pre- 
vent ny staying bere as long as like, L 
suppose?’’ 

“Nothing at all; but, if you stay, Ryder, 
#0 shall I.’ 

“For what?” demanded the other, scowl- 
ing. 

‘*Because I’ve a fancy to do so, Put it 
that way, if you like,’’ 

‘Look here,” cried Mr, Kyder, savagely, 
wheeling round upon hia friend—"I'll not 
stand this, Towusend! What do jou 
mean by it? Were you sent to spy upon 
me?’”’ 

“No, wasn’t!” sald Phil sturdily. “They 
think too well of you atthe Manor to dream 
of your being up to anything wrong—you 
know that well enough. Butl have pe 
in my head, and I know you pretty well,so 
1 use them, Look here—1’\l speak plainly, 
although there’s little need of it, for you 
know what 1 mean as wellas 1 do. I be. 
lieve you intended some harin to that littie 
girl, and I won't bave it.’ 

“On, you won't!" sneered Mr. Ryder. 

“No, Iwon’t You can’t deny it; and I 
shouldn't believe you if you did. Look 
nere—| saw you kiss her yesterday: and a 
unan hasn't 7! right to kiss a girl of that 
sort unless he is going to make her his 
wife.”’ 

“(My dear fellow,’’ said Mr. Ryder,laugh- 
ing indolentiy, but scowliug at the same 
time, “I really hadn’s a notion that your 
inorals were of such exquisite delicacy, I 
congratulate you, I’m sure, in these degen- 
erate days you are quite refreshing!” 

‘‘Poohb!”’ retorted Phil biuntly. ‘Sneer 
away if it amuses you; I don't care. You 

won't get round what I say in that fasbion 
—don’t think it. Look here—answer me, 
plain and square, D> you mean t marry 
the giri?’’ 

‘“‘Marry her!’’ 

Mr. Ryder shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed again, 

“Come, Townsend, a joke’s a joke,. but 
you carry the notion a littie toofar, Marry 
ber? Marry a little rustic barmaid out of a 
country inn? Not exactly!’ 

“All right,” said Pail decisively—that 
settles it, There was no need to ask the 
question—I knew that well enough. Now, 
if thie girl iau’t good enough tor you tw 
marry, she’s too good to flirt with or make 
a fool of; and I'll take joliy good care you 
don’tdo it!” 

“Doar me!” ejaculated Mr. Ryder, in a 
tone of sardonic amusement. 

His pale face was livia, his white hands 
were clenched, his brows contracted, and 
he would have liked to knock Puil 
down, 

He knew however from experienoe that 
Phil was capable of settling bim with a 
single blow,and he restrained bimeei! pru- 
dently. 


but that wretched, abom- 
horrid young man was with 





“Ob, I mean it right enough,’’ declared 
Phit coolly—“don’t make any misiake 
about that! Look here—the thing to do | 
now is justto get your traps together as 
fastas you can,give me your word that 


you'll letthe girl alone and not get in her 
way again, aod beofl with me lo tbe Man 
r. Look alive, and I’il see what sort of a 


| trap they have to take us over.’ 
“Anything more?” inguired Mr. Ryder, ! 


with alaugb. ‘You’re a cool band, Town- 
send—upon my word you are! Suppose 
sagen: shall stay where [{ please— 
eb 


‘In @imt case,” said Phil resolutely, 
“I shall go straight indoors and tell the 
Tt hea e what I saw yesterday—that’s 

Mr. Ryder was clerly taken aback, and 
he stood scowling and pulling his long 
moustache Me > 

“You will, eb?’’ he growled, 

“] willl’? declared Phil promptly. 

There was a pause inthe conversation for 
a few minutes, 

Mr. Townsend stood still, with the satis- 
fied expression of a man who had got the 
best of an argument and was very weil 
pleased with himself, Mr. Ryder,on the 
contrary, tramped heavily to and fro, with 
a baffled savage look, ae though he had = 
the worst of the discussion and did not like 
it. 

Darkness had almost closed in; a pale 
moon was rising in a beavily-clouded sky, 
but it showed only a faint uncertain 
light. 

Had either of the men turned his head 
towards the rustic seat, he would hardly 
have noticed the dark figure in one oor- 
ner of it. 

“Well,” said Mr. Ryder at (ast, coming 
toa halt and looking scowlingly at his com- 
panion’s placid tree, “have yourown way! 
if you will play the virtuous fool,you wiil. 
Wonder you didn’t bring a pair of hand- 
cuffs while you were abuat it!’ 

‘‘Better men than you have worn them, I 
daresay,’ returned Phil coolly. ‘‘There is 
one sort of scaupishness that is most in- 
tolerable,to iuny inind; and that is your sort, 
It islucky for you that 1l’m not tuat girl’s 
brotber, and that——”"’ . - 

He stopped abruptly. 

“Well, and what?’’ asked the other, with 
asneer, 

‘*Well—that 1’m not Agatha Wood ward’s 
either. So you'll ovme, wili you? 
Good for youl! And when will you be 
realy?” 

“In balf an hour or #0, I supposs,”’ 

“All right—the sooner the better,” said 
Phil briskly. ‘*Come in and get your traps 
together, while I see what sort of thing | 
can find to drive over in.” 

Paoii’s part of the business was soon done; 
and, when the chaise came round to the 
door, he went and sat down in the little 
sitting-room, smoking a cigar while he 
waited for Mr. Ryder, whom he could hear 
tranping about savagely on the floor 
above. 

The trainping ceased suddenly, and Phil 
rose, 6x pecting that his friend would come 
down; but he did not. 

Mr. Kyder bad, in fact, been brought toa 
halt in nis preparations by seeing, lying on 
bis dressing-table, «a bit of folded paper 
with his name upon itin asorawling girlieh 
handwriting. 

With a bitter ejaculation he opened it 
and read: 


“I know now what you are! I heard all 
you said Just now in the garden—every 
word of it! You wicked man, what had { 
done to you? 1’il never forgive you—never, 
as long asl live! While l remember that 
I let you kiss me twice, I'll never forget 
how base and cruel you are! Oh, one of 


these days I'll make you sorry, James 
Ryder!” 


The angry little sentences of resentinent 
and shame, dashed down hastily and im- 
pulsively upon the paper, seemed to ring 
in bis ear. 

i1e could almost see the outraged little 
beauty betore him, defying and spurning 
him while panting out the passionate 
words, 

Sbe had heard, had she? Perhaps, then, 
It was quite as well tbat he had let that 
meddling fool of a Townsend have his 
way. 

W nat a little vixenthe ohild was when 
her temper was up, by Jovel What was 
the last sentence? 

“On, one of these days I’ll make you 
sorry, James Ryder!’ He laugoed, orush- 
edthe paper into his pocket, and went 
downstairs, 





CHAPTER IV. 


fP\UE wind rose as the evening grew 
| darker, drove the hurrying clouds over 

the face of the sky, often hiding the 
pale moon, wade the water in every little 
ditch and puddle quiver, sent the dying 
leaves flying from tbe trees in fluttering 
showers, and blew with cruel force and 
kKeeuness ayainsia little figure hastening 
swiftly and steadily along the winding 
tree- darkened road which ied from Under- 
bay to Spriggiestone—ayainat little Mother 
Hubbard, ruuning away from “Tne Golden 
F \eece."’ 

She waited for nothing except tg write 
that Jittie ietter—that fierce, wrathful, 
childish outburst of rage and shame which 
James Ryder bad laugned at and thrust into 
is pocket wilh a sneer, 

She had creptinto his room and laid it 
upon the lable, and then run into her own, 
fouud beg little purse,the contents of which 
sue had been saving up for ever so long, 
and which amounted toalmost a sovereign, 
and then stolen softiy down the long 
Staira, 

Sue bad passea the sitting-room door, 


where sue could hear her grandfather 
| sculding and wuttering, and so got out of 
thé house and into the warden unseen, and 
run away iv ber old brown cloak as fast as 
er lee. wo A carry her, burriea on by a 
pases ate at f shame, anger, and “re 
SeOLMe6Dt 8ucD a8 Bue had never felt in al 
She Dad no fixed plan of any kind, hard 

y a det 6 idea. 





i 


The only thing she waa quite sure of was 
that it was utterly im to stay at 
“The Goiden Fieece’ that d 
triumphant declaration with which che bed 
silenced her grandiother’s cruel gibing 
tongue—utterly impossible ever to face his 
ugly sneering old face 

Ob, she could not do it—she could not! 
It fil her with an agony of wrath end 
shame, of balf-sbrinking, balf-defiant dread, 
even to think of it, 

She was disgraced enough in her own 
eyes; he should not laugh at and deride 
her, perhaps even repeat the horribie — 
the récollectiun of which made her cheeks 
burn and her tears tingle. 

No! She would hide herself, starve, die 
sooner! she muttered to herself, clenching 
her little hands passionately. 

And #0, in the chill darkening evening, 
under the hurrying clouds that hid the 
pale face of the moon, she ran away from 
Underbay and ‘The Golden Fleece.” 

The distance to Sprigglestone was ten 
miles, she knew. Would sbe reach there 
before it was quite dark? She hated the 
thought of being alone among the huge, 
ghostly, whispering trees that made her 
sbudder. 

Yet being alone was better than being 
followed. 

That was what she had dreaded; ever 
since she got clear of the village she had 
been looking behind her with anxious 


eyes. 

Now her heart throbbed violently, for 
there was the sound of wheels bebind ber, 
coming round the bend of the road; 
she could hear them rasping over the peb- 
bly road, also the click of a horse’s 
hoofs, 

The girl drew back suddenly into the 
shadow of the hedge, feeling sure that she 
knew who it was, 

The chaise came along smartly, loaded 
with portmanteaue, rugs,a folding easel and 
caimmp-stool—all thiugs which bad littered 
the little sitting-room at “Tne Golden 
Fleece,”’ 

Pail was driving; his curly red hair was 
plainly distinguishable in the dusk. He 
said something briskly to the man sitting 
beside him—the figure upon whicb the blue 
eyes of the girl were fixed—and agruff aul- 
len word or two was ail thereply, 

Huldah broke into a laugb as she looked 
after them, and the moonlight, falling upon 
her just then, showed a white hard ee 
from which al) the childish bloom and 
saucy dimples had for the time departed, 
She laughed, and clenched her Jittle hands 
fiercely. 

“Oh, 1 hate him—I hate him!” she said 
loudly. 

She waited where she was until one of the 
many bends of the winding country road 
hid the chaise from sight, and then hurried 
on again. 

it was darker and darker; the mysterious 
whisperings and rustlings of the trees 
trightened her so that at last,in sheer terror, 
she broke into a run. 

The road divided into two branches a lit- 
tle way ahead. Which was the one that led 
to Sprigglestone—the Jeft or the right? She 
could not recollect. 

Suppose she shofild go wrong, lose her- 
sei!, aud have to passthe night in the dark 
lanen, amongst the ghostly, ne whis- 
pering old giants of trees? She redoubled 
ber pace, struck her foot against a large 
stone, slipped, and feli upon aragged patch 
of grass close to a heap of gravel just where 
the two roads met. 

Sne lay for a moment panting and help- 
less, for the suddenness and vivlence of ber 
fa)l bad almost stunned her,and she hardiy 
knew in what part of the body she felt the 
terrible wrenching pain of which she was 
conscious, 

Then, recovering herself, she tried to 
rise, only to sink down again with a gasp of 
terror and dismay, for she had burt ber 
ankle insome way,and couid not stand 


u . 

Mire will be better directly,’’she said,trying 
to be brave, but frighiening herself by the 
sound of ber own voice breaking the still- 
ness, ‘] must have ricked it a little, I sup- 
pose, as I aid when I siipped dowa the ce!- 
lar steps last Christmas, It hurt me for a 
good while, but I could walk in an hour, I[ 
know grandpapa went on at me, and said | 
was 8hawiming. I'll waita iittle while and 
rest it, and then I can go on.” 

lt was easy enough tosay: but the little 
while grew into a long while, and sbe still 
tound it absolutely impossible to move from 
= patch of grass upon which sbe was rest- 

ng. 

Every eflort to stand was followed by a 
cruel pain that made her ieel faint and 
ill. Tae girl grew ould, and shivered with 
terror, 

Oa, if only somebody would come slong 
that dreadful stretch of lonely road—some- 
body with a cart which would take her on 
to Sprigglestone, 

She wouid almost have consented to be 
taken back to ‘'The Golden F leece,”’ rather 
than stay alone in that horrible solitude ail 
night. 

Presently she heard the sound of wheels 
again. This time they were coming along 
the road that forked to the right from Sprig- 
giestone—ooming swiltiy, as though the 
tall chestnut horse enjoved the task of 
drawing the smart dog-cart close behind 
him. 

Only one gentleman sat in it—and a 
broad-shouldered, sturdy gentleman he 


looked, 

Poor little Mother Hubbard summoned 
up ali ber courage desperately, and raised 
herself, leaning upon ber arm against the 
gravel-heap—'or she did not dare to put the 
smarting, thro Dg tie foot t the 
ground, 

The pain, growing worse every moment, 
was so intense Dy this time that she could 
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have cried had she been jess frightened and 
solitary. 

“Hallo! What was that? I'll be sworn I 
heard something.”’ 

The gentietnan dro the reins and 
jum out of the deg-cart, looking in 
every direction but the right one, At last 
his eyes, which were bright and dark, fell 
upon the little igure crouched down against 
the gravel-heap. 

He strode across to it, and stoo down. 
‘Did you call, my dear? What's the—— 
Bleas my soul!’’ 

He did not utter the exclamation of dis- 
may without reason. Tne girl—the child 
he thought ber—i1 striving to stand erect 
and answer him, had uttered a shrill cry, 
followed by a moan of pain, and had slip- 

and fallen at bis feet apparently faint- 
ng. 

“Bless my soul,” ejaculated the gentle- 
man again, “the poor little thing is in- 
sensibie! This is a precious state of 
things!” 

He dropped down upon one knee on the 
damp grass, and lifted the littie figure in 
his arme—it was 80 very smail and slender 
in their big clasp that it was no wonder he 
thought ber a child—and the blanched lit 
tle face and the childish golden head, from 
which the scarlet-lined hood was slipping, 
lay against the breast of bis light dust- 
coat, 

‘*‘What the mischief can I do?” he aaid 
aloud, ‘Poor little thing!”’ 

He was fain to solve the problem for him- 
self—which he did most expeditiously by 
getting upon bis feet, still holding the in- 
sensibie girl, and placing her gently in the 


ae pe 

twas so high up that had he been 
less tall and strong ne oould never have 
inanaged it, 

Then be got in himself, carefully holding 
her with one arm, and, turning the horse’s 
head down the road which forked to the 
left, turned off again to the right, and in 
the course of ten minutes drove through 
soims rough gates, and finally pulled up 
before a long, low, rambling-looking cot- 
tage, the door of which was at once thrown 
open at the stopping of the wheeis, 

A woman stood just within it, holding a 
vandle, and peering out with one hand- 
shading her eyes, 

‘Is that you, sir?” she cried shrilly, ap- 
parently distrusting their evidence. 

“Why, yes, you see it is!’’ was the re- 
sponse, given with some irritability. ‘Is 
your husband there?” 

“Ain’t been in more than ten minutes, 
sir,” 

“Then tell him to step out here; and 
jook alive about it—there’s a good 
soul!’’ 

Seeming to divine that there was some- 
thing the matter, or perhaps spurred on to 
swilt movement by the excessive sharpness 
of the speaker’s tone, the woman put her 
flaring candle upon a table and disap- 
peared down an adjacent passage, calling 
loudly upon “‘John!’’ 

In a few moments “John” appeared, 
stooping, round-shouldered,smock-frocked, 
taugie-beaded, red-faced, blinking, looking 
very wucb as if he had been asleep by the 
kitchen fire—which indeed be had, 

oe in the doorway to indulge in a 
terrific yawn and to stretcn himeelf, he 
siouched forward heavily, and blinkingly 
surveyed the dog-cart, as if he nad by no 
mneans nac® up bis mind that he was awake 
yet, asking vrowsily— ‘ 

“ee the matter, Mr. Ackland, 
sir 

“The mattor? Yes! Have your wits 
about you now, and come here!’’ replied 
Mr. Ackland sbarply. ‘I found achild—a 
little girl—at the fork of tue roads, Sbe ie 
burt in some way, I think, for sne’s insen- 
sible. Here you are! Be careful now; mind 
what you’re about, and don’t iet her fal/ 
while I get out, whatever you do. That's 
right—give ber to me, Open the door there 
yonder, Mrs, Boskett, and hold the light, 
wiil you?”’ 

Mr. Ackland had placed the insensible 
little fizure in the stolidly-extended arms 
of Mr, Boskett— who had received it much 
a8 he night have received a sack of pota- 
toes—had descended nimbly from the dog- 
cort, taken it into his own arms again, and 
inarcbed into the house, 

Mrs. Boskett, her eyes wide open in 
alinazement, wilh the candle held at arin’s- 
length, interposed— 

“You don’t méan your own room, 
sir?” 

* Of course—it’s the only one that’s ready; 
and don’t 1 tell you the child has faintea? 
Fetch tbe brandy, Boskett. Don’t un- 
harness the horsé—most likely you will 
have to drive over to Sprigglestone for a 
doctor.”’ 

Boskett went off to fetch the brandy, 
obediently if somewhat sulkily—a drive to 
Spriggiestone at nearly ten o’ciock at night, 
and that after a hard day’s work, did not 
strike bim aS @ pleasant thing by any 
ineane. 

Mrs. Boskett opened the door of a good- 
sizsd apartinent furnished as a béed-room in 
the pia nest, most severe way, 

There was not au ornament or a picture, 
not#n inch of curtain or drapery about 
it. 

Awkwardly and gently Mr. Ackland laid 
his burden down upon the flat bed, which, 
whatever it was couiposed o!,obviously nad 





Dot @ feather iu it—a particularly bard,atiff, | 
uncom prowising-iooking bed, the sigut of 
whicb was enough to make the bones ol! | 
8 ritive people ache, 
3 6 poor little creature’s foot that’s 
I fancy,’ he said She tried to stand 
a answer me, | know, and ther 
Bc reaped it and fe lown. Itisa spra ned 
BUK16 Dost 11Ke6 if so, you Gan manage 


y: , 
it, 1 suppose, Mra, Boskett? Bat, if any 
bones are broken,your husband must drive 


ae, 2 Spmeepemeee for a doctor--that’s 

He stooped down a little to look more 
closely at the small rounded face with the 
short fair hair curling over the white fore- 
head and the biack lashes lying on the 
dimpled cheeks, 

“She's a pretty child,” he said gently, 
turning tothe door, “Call meifI can be 
of any use, Mrs, Boskett. Hy-the-way, 
where’s Fioas? Asieep long ago, 1 sup- 
pose?’’ 

‘Been in bed this hour, sir,”’ responded 
the laconic Mrs. Boskett, proceeding with 
bony but gentle tiogers to unfasten the but- 
tons of the brown cloak; and with that her 
master went out of the room. 

He did not turn towards the front door— 
outside of which the sleepy Boskett had 
climb :d up into the dog-cart and wereneins 
already—but crossed the square hail an 
eniered a room on the other side—a 
large, perfectly neat and clear room, bright 
with the light of a fire and a couple of 
lamps, but as absolutely bare of any orna- 
mentation and prettiness as the bed-room 
which he had just quitted. It was emphati- 
cally a man’s room. 

It bad pipes about it of ali sorts of mate- 
rials and every imaginable shape, boots in 
various stages of wear, slippers, gaiters, 
fantastic tobacco-jars, papers, bouks in all 
manner of bindings—as many on the floor 
as on the shelves; between the two curtain- 
less windows a couple of guns rested on a 
rack; on the inanteishelf were a sbhot-pouch 
and a powder-fiask. Before the fire-place 
was spread ahuge brown rug of buffalo- 
skin, 

Upon it, in odd contrast with the rest of 
the room, was a large wax doll with a 
broken nose, only one eye, an exceedingly 
grimy frock, and a tousied flaxen wig se- 
cured in its piace by a tin-tack. 

Beside it lay a torn picture-book and a 
very large India-rubber bal! with a hole in 
it. 


Mr. Ackland took off bis light overcoat, 
revealing underneath immaculate evening 
dress aan a stiff white tie, and, pulling for- 
ward a obair to the edge of the rug, filled 
and lighted his pipe, and fell to smoking 
comfortably. 

The bright flames :ighted up bis massive 
figure, his sun-tanned face with its kind, 
bright dark eyes, his crisp dark hair, thick 
silky beard, and long moustache, 

He was not a young nan, for the firelight 
sbowed silvery threads in the dark hair as 
well as lines on the broad forehead. Perhaps 
he was forty. 

He looked it; but it might have been that 
the tropical sun which had tanned his face 
had aged it too. 

‘Poor little thing!’ he said half aloud, 
taking his pipe from between bis lips. 
“Wonder where she belongs to? I’m un- 
commonly glad I found her.” 

“Gilad you’s found w hat, papa?’ demand- 
ed a sbrill piping voice. 

Mr. Acklard swung round quickly,look- 
ing towards an open door on the opposite 
side of the room, beyond which could be 
seen a small bed-room containing a tiny 
crib--indeed In all this queer house there 
were no atairs; it bad but one floor, 

Standing in the doorway was a child—a 
small, lithe, brown-skinned,dark-eyed girl 
of #ix or seven, bare-footed and in her night- 
dress, which was not a dainty piece of lace- 
trimmed prettiness, but a mere white sack 
with two shapeless siceves, 

She was a quaint-looking little creature 
altogether,with a mass of nearly black hair 
falling over ber shoulders. 

Her father gave a very short laugh, put 
down his pipe, and held out his arma to 


her. 

“IT thought you were in bed an hour ago, 
you young monkey! Come along!’’ 

The chiid bounded across the room in a 
moment, and perched herself, with a 
triumphant crow of delight, upon bis knee, 
hugging bim round the neck with both 
arms, 

7] waan’t asleep, papa, ’cause I wasn’t 
sleepy a bit; put Mrs, Boskett went an’ put 
une to bed hours an’ hours ago, like she al- 
ways does when you go out.’”’ 

She drew back a little, surveying admir- 
ing!y the white tie and tho expanse of anuwy 
shirt-front. 

‘*You look 80 nice, papa,’’ ehe cried de- 
lighted! y—‘‘nioer—-sver so much—-then you 
du always! An’ did you go an’ have dinner 
at the Manor really?” 

“Really and truly, chatterbox,’’ 

“| wien [’d went!’’ observed Floss, with 
delightful disregard of grammar. ‘‘Agatha 
says | may when I’in big. Did you see her, 
and Mrs, Corolyn, and Fwank?? 

“(F wank’ indeed!’’ mimicked Mr. Ack- 
land, laughing. ‘‘Yes, I saw them all, little 
woman. Frank has a little black puppy for 
you. He will pone it over Lo-morrow per- 
baps, if you’re good.” 

“1 am good,’’ asserted Floss comfortably. 
“1'm always good—almost nearly always, 
= it that you said you’d found, 

“A poor little girl.’’ 

“Oal’ exclaimed the child, opening her 
dark bright eyes. “Out in the woad, 
papa?” 

“Right out inthe road,”’ 

* Ob!” exclaimed Fioss again, and then 
gat for @ moment smootbing her father’s 
thick beard with her lithe brown fingers, 
and fixing ber dark eyes solemnly upon the 
fire, “P r’aps she was lost, papa,’ sbe sug- 
gested in a whisper. 

‘Perhaps he was, tiny dear. 


“Or p’r'aps sabe had run away from her 


” 


farver,’’ rewarked fF loss,alter = further 
réeditation 
‘Perhaps she hadn’t one to run from, lit 
tle wowan,”’ said her fatber kindly. “Now 
don’t you think you’d better trot off to ved 
| again?’ 


*‘Not yet, papa.”’ 


Fioes gave her father’s hand a coaxing 
kiss, and slipped down with her little bare 
feet upon the buffalo-robe, folding her arms 
upon bis knee. “Tell me about the little 
gir! first. Is she very little?” 

“Not vory—bigKer than you.” 

“Bigger ‘an me!” eohoed Fioss, ‘An’ 


older " 
vA boat twice as old, 1 should think.” 
“I'm seven,” said Floss slowly, looking 
up with severely-wrinkied brows, ‘Then 
she’s twice seven. What's twice seven, 


? 

tir. Ackland had no time to solve this 
arithmetical problem, for at that moment 
Mra. Boskett came into the room, 

She was a lean and mournful-looking wo- 
man, with a figure as straight as a deal-board 
and with a wuaddy complexion. 

She cast a very doleful look of long- 
suffering and reproach at the littie night- 
gowned figure ding between her mas- 
ter’s knees. 

“The young woman’sankle isa bit sprain- 
ed, |] tuke it, sir, and a good deal swelled; 
but I’ve bathed it and bound it up, and 
she’s gone sound off to sleep.” 

Having thus lugubriously delivered her- 
self, and glanced again at Floss as at a total- 
ly hopeless and abandoned child of whom 
she must respectfully beg to wash her 
hands, Mrs. Boskett drew herself up and 
snified, 

“Did she say anything—as to who she 
was or where she came from?” asked Mr, 
Ackland curiously. 

“Not a single syllable, sir, She just look- 
ed avout ber a bil, asked if I thought her 
ankle was very bad, and,when I suid, No— 
it would be all rigbt in aday or two most 
like; said could she stay bere till the morn- 
ing. I toid her, yes, of course, knowing 
what would be your wishes,"”’ said Mra, 
Boskett, casting a disapproving side-glance 
at her master; ‘‘and then she drank up the 
hot wine I’d got fcr her, and just turned 
over and went off to sleep for all 
the world like a baby, as cool as ever you 
saw. 

“Well, 1’m glad the poor little thing’s 
safe,’ said Mr. Ackland heartily. ‘Time 
enough inthe morning to find out what she 
ran off for, Now, Floss, you had better just 
come off to bed, little maid.’’ 

‘Let me go and see the dear little girl, 

” 


pa. 

As her father lifted ber, Miss Fioss put 
both arms round his neck, burying her face 
coaxingly in his beard. 

‘| only just wanttosee her for a tiny 
winute; won’t wake her up—twuly | 
won't! You'll carwy me an’ let ne see ber, 
won’t you?r”’ 

Mr. Ackland was not a father of the 
judicious and stoicai sort, He was entire! 
at the mercy of this small daughter of his 
—she twisted him round her tiny fingers, 
big as he was, 

6 signed tothe disapproving and de- 

are ge Mrs. Boskett to go before with the 

ight, and carried Miss Floss acrossthe hall 
and into the bed-room on its other side, 

Poor littierunaway Mother Hubbard was 
fast asleep, ber soft flushed cheek pressed 
upon the hard white pillow,onearm thrown 
up over her head, its littie band buried in 
the soft short locks of yellow hair. 

Floss bent down from her father’s 
aris with wide-open, eager, curious dark 
eyes. 

“May I kiss ber, papa?’ she softly whis- 

ed 


red, 

He smiled ‘* Yes;’’ and she bent down and 
--balf frightened lest the sleeper should 
awake—yave the caress swiftiy. 

The two heads were close together for a 
moment—‘he fairand the dark one; they 
looked equally young, innocent, childish. 
So Mr, Ackland thought alterwards when 
he sat soberly smoking his pipe by the 
fire. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


THe Wrone Girnt.—“When I was a 
young man, writes a French nobleman, | 
fell in love with acharming young gir! I 
used to meet at balls end parties, found 
out toat sbe reciprocated ny sentiments,and 
obtained her permission to speak w Ler fa- 
ther. The next morning I called on hii, 
was sbown into his study, and presented 
mnyself as a suitor for bis daughter’s hand. 
The old gentleman seemed surprised st 
first, but wnen I had assured him of the 
sincerity and stability of my affection he 
offered vo further objections,and, accepting 
mune as bis son-in-law, sent jor his daughter, 
Asthe door opened I ran to greet my 
fiancee—it was another young lady.’’ 
‘Your lover, my cnild,” he continued, 
suavely smiling at Mile. de Bourgoing. “1 
had abstractedly come to the wrong house, 
pressed my suit with the wrong father, and 
had been given tothe wrong wife; but of 
course I could not retract or put upou the 

oung person the Indignity of retusing 

” 

er. - tales eal a 

AGING AS A FINE AkrT,--There, you 
look ten Years older now,’ said # down- 
town barber yesterday as he released a tan 
from the weshbes of a wwel and yelled 
“Brush!” To the customer who followed 
he said: ‘That wasa young fellow who has 
just siacted in business here a» a doctor. 
He looked wo young, and, to get patients, 
be bad to grow old in the baroer’s cuair. 
Can we age a man? Well, I should say 
oD 





| 


‘It's a partof our tre je, Let me take you 
in band and dress your hair and beard wy 
way fora month and y« u’ look a tmiddle 
aged inan. It’s all mn the appeara e. 

| Pes ple won trust a young J I 
ooka too young, 4na am adding ears t 
| the appearance of half adaoz young 
sicians now. 
Seal . ee 
IN prsyer it is better to have a heart with- 


out words than words without a heart, 
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Scientific and Useful. 

To Ses Tue Siauts.—A new automatic 
idea is a hotel invention, You stand on 
the base of the instrument and a panorama 
promeneng A begins to work, showing the 
stander al! the views of the locality. 

TEesTIna Bricks.—Science is always on 
the advance. Its latest discovery is that 
the only way to discover the quality of a 
brick is to lick it. The wine © and 
some others have their professional tasters; 
the Americans will have their brick- 
lick ers, 

For OLEANING Botriues.— Porcelsin 
shot are now made in Munich, aes 
for cleaning wine and medicine lea, 
The advantage over lead shot, often used 
for this purpose, is that the lain is en- 
pon | tree from contamination and is not 

upon by acids or alkalies, 

Eveotrio Raitway.—A novel electric 
railway is undergoing construction in a 
suburb of St. Paul, Minn. The railroad is 
an elevated structure, and the cars are 
bang below it close to the street level. 
They hang trom sets of wheels taking their 
power from the tracks, which are charged 
with electricity. A speed of from eight to 
ten miles an hour is claimed for the cars, 

DEBADENING FLOORS.—A great many 
suggestions have been made trom time to 
time for “deadening”’ fioors, as the process 
is named. Among the substances used 
bave been sawdust, d ashes, cork-clip- 
pings, etc.; and many different things and 
cow pounds have been found buried in the 
floors of old houses for the purpose of dead- 
ening noise, The last suggestion of the 
kind comes from a French journal, and 
consists in filling the space between the 
floors with wood-shavings which have been 
dipped in atub of thick whitewash. This 
treatment, it is said, would render the 
shavings quite incombustible, and would 
atthe same time form an excellent non- 
conducting material for sound. 

Tue Forok or Arr.—A curious om ty 
ment consists in taking a water flask or 
other wide mouthed bottle and Dear a 
smal! cork in the neck while holding it in 
a horizontal position. It will seem no easy 
matter to blow the cork into the bottle, but 
— trial it will be found almost impossi- 
ble to do so. The barder one biows the 
more forcibly is the cork ejected out of the 
bottle. The explanation is that the botile 
is already full of air, so that no more can 
be blown into it; and the only effect pro- 
duced by a is to compress the air 
already inside, hen the pressure is re- 
moved, the air, being elastic, quickly ex- 
pands n, and, in so doing, forces*the 
cork out of the neck, apparently in a re- 
verse direction to the current from the 
lungs of the experimenter. The neck of 
the bottle must be pertectly dry, or the 
cork will adhere to it, and interfere with 
the success of the experiment, 

a _— 


Farm and barden, 


PLANTS.—Frozen plants can best be re- 
stored by dipping in cold water. 

PouLTRY.—A light ration of meat 1s atill 
beneficial to fowls confined in yarda, since 
tuey cannot pick up the usual supply of 
bugs and worms, Sods, cut grass and gar- 
den vegetables will all be utilized if thrown 
into the yards, 

Kags.—Preserving eggs for winter use is 
not difficult, but care is required, Eygs 
from hens not in company with males wil! 
keep three times as long as those contain- 
ing the germs of chicks, Keep the eggs on 
racks in a cool piace, and turn them half 
over twice a week. 


Wire Fences.—In using wire netting 
for poultry-yards, it must not be over- 
looked that the fences will be very open, 
which sometimes renders the yard useless 
on very windy days. A space at least two 
feet high should be boarded at the bettom 
before veginning the tastening of the wire. 


INFLUENCE OF FenD.—Remarking on 
the influence of feed upon the quality of 
moilk an exchange says if the feed be con- 
tinued whil6 a cow is bearing acalf the 
progeny will inherit this tendency to put 
more milk into the cream po Iu this way 
our large milkers minay in time be bred as 
equally remarkable for butter production. 
Tuere isa hint in this fact also against ne- 
yiecting the teed of a cow while ashe is dry 
and near dropping her calf. 


Diversity. — Diversified farming  re- 
quires that alter, as producer, the farmer 
shall have got the raw materials on hand 
he must, as manulacturer, convert his hay, 
grain, etc, into cattle, bogs, sheep, poult. y, 
etc. Thus bis duties change. Now as a 
tiller of the soil, then «as a stock-leeder, 
To day as a mechanic, to-morrow a4 a ply- 
sician, treating au ailing animal, Can the 
eiucation and traloing of such a one be too 
extended and general? 

MEMORIAL ThEES.—Every child who is 
taugul to pliant tree seed or who sels a Lree 
with his own hand is being taught @ good 





lesson, He feels that he is doing some 
thing that will make the world a beter or 
pieasanter place to live In, it miy be, long 
| after be himeelft ceases to live. A tmernmoer- 
jal tree appeals more to the affections tha: 
can any monument of marbie or hr 
The tree is a thing o: life, and if w 
ere s°e@tlns LO De &@ Sort lau ele t 
ship growing up w la y 
La) nanny AD J I Le] ron . 
AanchHes over a A al® ry ar 
is@ Which ie) cupa “ not art 
with for the sum 4 “ 1 build a new 
bome. Tie bhometo him would pot be a 


home without that dear old tree, 
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What We Hide. 

We are not always what we appear to 
be, and we often say things we do not 
think, and make professions, now of faith 
and now of affection, which we are far 
from feeling. All but the best and noblest 
among ué—the rare Jewels of the human 
casket—are thus guilty of deception, more’s 
the pity. 

tut what we hide is far more in extent 
and volume than what we falsely display; 
aud inthe drama of life suppression plays 
a yreater part than assumption. 

iu what we hide no one is our confidant. 
‘That second secret self, to whom we speak 
in the silent whispers of consciousness, is 
the sole depository of what we feel; and 
pot even wo our dearest do we conteas the 
thoughts that chase each other like flying 
shadows—the pain for which we tremble— 
the Joy of which we are ashamed—the 
kecu-eyed criticism of our friends—the un- 
uttered but irrepressible condemnation ol 
the one we love. 

No Spartan boy ever concealed his gnaw- 
ing fox with more sedulous care than we 
conceal all these mental tortures. And 
well tor us that we do. 

Hlow can we tell out what we think of 
that influential man with the brutal man- 
ner and insolent allure? Friends declare 
this brutality, this insolence, to be of the 
merest appearance Only. Below this coarse- 
yrained film, they say, lies the noblest na- 
ture; and the loveliest character within re- 
deems the gross fashion of the forms with. 
out 

Sycophante go farther, and find in this 
coarse grain the rugged grandeur of power 
—the Titanic quality of strength such as is 
seen ip granite and unpolished marble— 
in the bark of an Ok tree and the she'ls of 
certain eweet fleshed nuts, 

To you the man is & mere well dressed 
savage—a mere intelligent, talking and 
two-legged brute. But how can you aay 
go? Where would be the grand inher- 
tance of which we are the heirs—that in- 
heritance of courtesy, good breeding, self- 
suppression—if you were to “let fly’ at 
this ii} mannered person, whom his friends 
call a Titan and you think a brute? You 
have to appear to 8wim with the stream, if 
your strokes are more apparent than real. 
At the worst you take refuge in a little 
pool of silence, # little backwater of nega- 
tion; snd what you hide you alone 
know. 

his suppression by silence holds good 
with all well conducted persona, when 
brought face to face with uncomfortable in- 
dividualities whom they cannot denounce 
and must endure. 

It would be impossible to have a con- 
tinued fencing bout, with tongues for ra 
piers and words for wounds 

Nor are we justified by laws whi 

gher than those of 


oh are 


absOlute since rity, in 


saying oul openly untriendly th 


meuts 


sand far mors 


are relative 


and conditional—the Titan, or the cad, 
among the rest. 

We hide ourselves. Perhaps this is the 
most important thing we do hide. Not 
only what we think and know of others, 
but in reference to our own lives and do- 
ings, our own inner being, do we conces) 
and cover up. 

Were we to speak out these thoughts, we 
should lose them by the very act which 
gave them form and substance. They are 
our own only while unimparted and un- 
shared. 

How can we ask an outsider to count our 
heart beats because of that friendly smile, 
that flattering word, or to note how our 
spir'ts flag when the eyes for which we 
watch turn coldly away—the lips whereon 
hangs our secret happiness smile to others 
rather than to us? 

We have to hide all that we feel, it we 
would not be as those whose hearts, worn 
on their sleeves, are pecked at by daws like 
over ripe cherries oa the drooping branch. 

Ab! how much we hide, The most 
frank and candid of us all must needs keep 
a whole world concealed in his heart of 
hearts. 

We hide our contempt for that piece of 
meanness; our doubt of that statement; 
our belief in the disunion of those not 
long wedded folk; our fear of a coming fi. 
nancia) crash where the rumor would tul- 
fil itself, and to set the report about would 
be to ensure its fruition in fact. 

We have to hide, not detail—to be silent 
not loquacious. Our only confidant is our- 
sel’, and this is one who never betrays. 

So things go; and we all carry about 
with us the Talisman which prevents the 
destruction of peace and happiness, by 
enabling us to hide our thoughts; and they 
who should discard this Talisman of silence 
and concealment would be as flery bomb 
shells flupg into powder magazine, 
whereby the whole fabric of society would 
be blown to atoms. 

-_— a 

Wen I look upon the tombs of the 
great, every motion of envy dies; when I 
read the epitaphs of the beautilul, every 
inordinate desire torsakea me; when I meet 
with the grief of parents upon a tomb 
stone, my heart melts with compassion; 
when I see the tombe of the parents them. 
selvea, I reflect how vain it is to grieve for 
those whom we must quickly follow; when 
1 see kings lying beside those who de- 
posed them, when I behold rival wits 
placed side by side, or the holy men who 
divided the world with their contests and 
disputes, I reflect with sorrow and aston. 
ishmcont on the frivolous competitions, fac- 
tions and debates of mankind. 


TuERRE are those who regard wo1k asa 
painful drudgery which only the externa) 
benefits it brings would tempt them to un. 

ergo. Such persons lose one ot the chief 

delights of lite. Emerson said truly, “A 
man 18 relieved and gay when he has put 
his heart into his work and done his best, 
but what he has said or done otherwise 
shall give him no peace.’’ And Carlyle 
expresses the same truth, ‘‘Blessed is he 
who has found his work; let him ask no 
other blessedness. He has a lite-pur- 
pose.”’ 

FLATTERY is often a traffic of mutual 
meanness where, although both parties in- 
tend deception, neither are deceived; since 
words that cost little are exchanged for 
hopes that cost less. But we must be care 
tul how we flatter fools too little, or wise 
men too much; for the flatterer must act 
the very reverse of the physician, and ad- 
minister the strongest dose only to the 
weakest patient. 

PaiLosorasy isa buily that talks very 
loud when the danger is at a distance; but 
the moment she is hard pressed by the 
enemy she is not to be tound at her post, 
but leaves the brunt of the battle to be 
borne by her humbler and steadier com. 
rade, Religion. 

Lust is, of all the frailities of 
ture, what most we ought to 
headstrong beast rushes along, 
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lorce success from hard circumstances 
is the measure of one’s strength. It marks 





the great man and the hero. There is no 
honor in the highest position in the world 
save as its possession is the result of diffi. 
culties overcome, or the ensign of personal 
force and merit. ‘‘By faithfulness in a 
few things we become rulers over many,” 
and by earnestness in humble things we 
are fitted to handle great ones. 


Five is quite the earliest age at waich 
children should begin to learn in earnest. 
They may learu a good deal betore, but it 
should be in play; even at the age of five 
half an hour at a time is quite long enough. 
The fact is, the child ut that age is learning 
all day long; his mind is always taking in 
new ideas, and is not fit to stand a lomg 
strain of exertion. 

Im benevolent natures the impulse of 
pity is so sudden, that, like instruments of 
music which obey the touch, the objects 
which are fitter to excite such impressions 
work 80 instantaneous an effect that you 
would think the will was scarce concerned, 
and that the mind was altogether passive 
in the sympathy which her own goodness 
has excited. 

Tuoss who come last seem to enter with 
advantage. They are born to the wealth 
of antiquity. The materials for judging 
are prepared, and the foundations of know)- 
edge are laid to their hands. Besides, if 
the point was tried by antiquity, antiquity 
would lose it; for the present age is really 
the oldest and has the largest experience to 
plead. 

For want of self-rertraint many men 
are engaged all their lives in fighting with 
difficulties of their own making, and ren- 
dering success impossible by their own 
cross grained ungentleness; whilst others, 
it may be much less gifted, make their way 
easily and steadily, and achieve success by 
simple patience, equanimity and self con- 
trol. 

Love one human being with warmth 
anc purity, and thou wilt love the world. 
The heart, in that celestial sphere of love, 
is like the sun in i's course. From the 
drop in the rose, to the ocean, all is for him 
a mirror, which he fills and brighteus. 


Ir is in sickness that we most feel the 
need of that sympathy which shows how 
much we are dependent one upon another 
for our comfort, and even necessities. Thus 
disease, opening our eyes to the realities of 
lite, is an indirect blessing. 


Iy thou neglectest thy love to thy neigh- 
bor, in vain thou professest thy love to 
God; tor by thy love to God, the love to 
thy neighbor is begotten, and by the love 
to thy neighbor, thy love to God is nour- 
ished. 


TuHaT learning which thou gettest by 
thy own observation and experience is far 
beyond that which thou gettest by precept; 
as the knowledge of a traveler exceeds that 
which is got by reading. 

KNOWLEDGE and wisdom, far trom be 
ing one, have ofttimes no connection. 
Knowledge dwells in heads replete with 
theughts of other men; wisdom in minds 
attentive to their own. 


CHRISTIAN! thou knowest thou carriest 
gunpowder about thee. Desire them that 
carry fireto keep at a distance, It is a 
dangerous crisis when a proud heart meets 
with flattering lips. 


Gop, in every dispensation, is at work 
for our good. In more prosperous circum- 
stances He tries our gratitude; in medio. 
crity, Our contentment; in misfortunes 
our submission. 


THE man or woman that keeps a sweet 
spirit, no matter how keenly the wrongs 
of life are felt, will have vastly more power 
to correct the evil than those who fall into 
& sour mood 
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The World’s Happenings. 


A Georgia man bathes in a zinc-lined 
coffin. 


It cost a Pottstowner $8 to evade a toll of 
one cent, 


Two young women have opened a drug 
store in Bafalo, 


Sweet potatoes almos’ a yard long are 
spoken of in Georgia papers. 


The herring sardine packers of Maine 
will cure and pack 550, 000,000 herring this year. 


If the hinges ot the door creak, rub 
them with soft svap, or with a feather dipped in 
oll. 

An English court has decided that a rail- 
road has no more right to eject a passenger than to 
behead him. 

The owner of a Saratoga hotel pulled 
through the season by borrowing $20,000 from his 
table waiters. 

Vanceburg is a Kentucky town that does 
the State proud. Ninety-five new girl bables and 
nota boy baby; to be seen! 

A wooden derrick which ten years ago 
cost the Government $60,000 has been sold at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard for $1200. 

The boys of the [ndian School at Genoa, 
lll., have challenged the Chinese club, of San Frau- 
cisco, to play a game of base ball. 

Londun jail-birds numbered 6877 last 
year—fewer than the year before. Compulsory edu- 
cation is said to be lessening crime. 

An extraordinary case of self mutilation 
is reported from Dublin, where a medical student 
tore both his eyes from their sockets. 

A horse drawing an occupied carriave 
stepped on an electric light wire at Peekskill, N. Y., 
and was instantly killed by the shock, 

In New York large quantities of fish are 
being fiozen and piled away like cordwood in the 
big cold-storage houses for use next winter, 

A Winfield, Kan, married man wrote a 
love letter toa young girl, and she turned it over to 
a local paper, in which it was printed verbatim, 

Thieving is carried on in Chicago in full 
dress. Themen who have been caught lately are 
stylishly dressed and wear silk hats of the latest 
pattern. 

A Nebraska man has organized a band 
consisting of a concertina, a triangle, 
pair of cymbals and mouth organ, 
tire combination himself. 


Superstitions people at Keokuk, lowa, 
were almust scared to death bya whistling buoy, 
which was placed in the river by the Government, 
They thought it wasa ghost, 

Henry Searing, of Brooklyn caught a 
burglar in his home, and on taking the intruder to 
the light identified him as an old school mate, He 
handed him over to the police. 


A Chicago man has devised a pair of 
boots whose wooden soles hold a small automatic 
press, with which the user’s name and local habita- 
tion can be printed all over the sidewalks, 


A Providence girl, aged 14, committed 
suicide recently, Some time ago she began reading 
stories of frontier life, and subsequently became ils- 
satisfied with her home and wanted to go West, 


two drums, « 
He plays the en- 


While conveying a prisoner from Meri- 
den to New Haven a Connecticut policeman tell 
asieep, and his charge, though handcuffed, picked 
thé blue coat’s pockets, and then Jumped out of the 
window and escaped. 


A hotel waiter in Cincinnati, who stole 
from a guest, hid the money tn his ‘‘turn down’ 
collar, He was suspected of the theft, and while 
being conducted to the station house, the «filcer no- 
ticed a greenback protruding from the novel hiding 
place, 


Chicago boasts of an English bulldog 
which drinks beer in preference to water. It ac- 
companiesitsowner on all his rakish tours, and 
when the man succumbs to the influence of drink 
calmly settles on his breast and keeps both crovks 
and the police at bay. 


Robert Somerville, a young New Yorker, 
was butted to death bya bullina corral near Wice- 
hita, Kan., the other night. His boay then disap- 
peared, In the morning those who went to look for 
him found that the cattle had tossed it about the 
field all night. 


An undertaker at Cresco, Iowa, states in 
an advertisement that he has a number of detwors 
who, though now living with their second wives, 
have not paid the funeral expenses of their frst 
ones, andif they do not dosoin sixty days he will 
publish their names, 


The members of the Undertakers’ Asso- 
clation had a jolly dinner recently at Toronto, where 
they were in sc ssion. Cofflu-shapeu plates, knives, 
forks and napkin rings with coffin handles attached, 
Jellies in the shape of urns, newly-made graves and 
the like enlivened the festive board, 


The laziest man on earth has been dis. 
covered at St. Louis. He was arrested on the charge 
of idling, and his name appeared on the docket as 
*JJohn Smith’’ because he was too lazy to give his 
realname. When arrested hetold che officer he did 
not work because he was too tired, and when ar- 
raigned in court he was Loo lazy to speak. 


A woman who acted suspiciously in « 
New York dry goods store was taken into custody, 
and when examined there were found in @ pocket 
in ber sacque and in an umbrella which she carr 
six yarde of sash silk, 1 table mats, 
meat chopper, two brushes, two pairs of g! 
two pairs of socks, three pocketbooks 
ring. 
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UNSUNG HEROES. 





BY J. & FLETCHER, 
So long as the world and the heart are young, 
Shall deeds of daring aad valor be sung; 


And the band of the poet shall throw the rhyme 
At the feet of the hero of battie-time. 


But nobler deeds are done every day 
In the world close by, than ia fight or fray. 


There are heroes whose prowess never sees light, 
Far greater than ever was ancient knig bt. 


In many «4 heart lies a secret tale 
That would make the Homeric legends pale; 


And oft is a deed of valor untold 
Which ils meet to be written in letters of gold! 








In a Dilemma. 





BY J. lL. HAYES. 





ORD DUNCIMAN was in a dilemma; 

| and the difliculty was the greater be. 

d cause its solution depended entirely 
on the decision of his own mind. 

From his earliest boyhood his lordship 
had had a difficulty in making up his 
mind. He generally followed the advice 
of his intimate friend, Captain Fitzgeorge; 
but Fitzgeorge was just then in Egypt, 
and even bad his counsel been available, 
it could hardly have been of much service 
in the circumstances, 

Some time before, Lord Dunciman, 
having reached the age of thirty-eight, 
came to the conclusion that it was time 
tor bim to be married. 

And the ditlicult question to decide was 
whether he was really and truly more in 
love with Lady Angela Curtis or with 
Beatrice Vaughn. Both these young ladies 
were well bred, both were accomplished, 
both were eminently suited to be Lady 
Dunciman, and he was in love with both 
oft them, 

Had he been lett for any considerable 
time—for five or six days let us say—in 
the society ot Lady Angela (without seeing 
Beatrice all that time), her large and 
generous nature, her almost queenly air, 
would no doubt have subdued him utterly; 
or had he spent a week by the side of the 
shy, tender, sensitive Beatrice, out of 
range of Lady Angela’s tine eyes, he 
would have become Beatrice’s bond- 
servant. 

But, as it happened, both girls were, 
like himself, guests under the same roof, 
and the charms of each, tar trom neutral- 
izing thoss of the other, actually added to 
their distracting power. 

It was a bard case, and Lord Duneiman 
spent many a quarter of an hour in debat- 
ing the question with himself. Lady 
Angela was undeniably the bandsomer 
woman; she would sustain the honors of 
the heuse of Dunciman as no other could; 
she bad a nobler presence, a wider mind 
than Beatrice. 

But then Beatrice was 80 charming, with 
her tiny hands, and her childlike tace, 
her natural grace! 

Lord Duncimanp believed that he could 
win either maiden if he seriously resolved 
to do so; but something told him that, 
while there was at all events a doubt as to 
Lady Angeéla’s accepting him, there was 
no doubt as to what Beatrice’s answer 
would beif be asked her to be his wife. 
Hie had seen once or twice a look in her 
soft brown eyes that told bim as mucno as 
that. 

Yet this circumstance in no way helped 
him toa decision. There was on the one 
hand the sweetness of a“ection returned, 
but there was on the otber the allurement 
cf winning a prize that was not secure, 
Everybody would congratulate him if his 
engageruent with Lady Angela were 
a nounced, and everybody would envy 
him. 

There would be no giory in making a 
match with Beatrice. 

These considerations pressed more and 
more on the viscount’s mind; but the daily 
sight ot Beatrice’s pretty figure and sweet 
oval face made it impossible for him to 
act. 

So matters went on, the viscount paying 
attentions impartially to the two girls— 
flirting outrageously with both of thew, 
as Lady Studley put it—ull the time drew 
near for his departure from Cresswell 
Piace, and he felt that, unless he intended 


to let both his charmers slip through his 
ers, behooved him to be up and d 
Pe 
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And only then did Lord Dunciman 


finally and irrevocably resolve to seek the 


| compulsion to remain, 
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hand of Lady Angela Curtis on the follow- 
ing day. On Wednesday morning, there- 
tore, he (not without some uncomfortable 
sensations) avoided Beatrive, and spent 
the day in endeavoring to catch Lady 
Angela alone. 

In this, however, he was unsuccessful 
until late in the afternoon, and then he 
managed to entice the girl into the library, 
which he knew to be empty. 

‘No, Lady Angela, never mind Heine 
just now. [ daresay you are right. I 
never was well up in those German 
tellows. I have something much more 
important to say to you.’ 

The girl opened her eyes, and then 
modestly dropped them, for she saw what 
was coming. 

“You must have observed, Lady Angela, 
how much I admire you. ButI have not 
yet ventured to tell you that I love you. 
I bave been trying all day to find an 
opportunity of speaking to you. Will you 
be my wife, Angela?” 

As Lord Dunciman had been speaking 
Lady Angela had experienced various 
emotions, 

First she felt pleased and flattered. 
Then, as she looked at the pompous and 
foolish little man before her, she had a 
feeling of repugnance and made up her 
mind to refuse him. 

And finally, before he had done 
speaking, she bad reflected that perhaps 
she had better take time to consider the 
point. 

Lord Dunciman was, regarded as a 
match, something more than respectable. 
if he was rather a fool, he was good- 
natured, and many people liked him. 
Ofters were not plentiful; it would be 
better not ‘o be too precipitate, 

At this point in her maiden meditations 
Lord Dunciman, taking silence for consent, 
possessed bimsslf of ber band, and was 
about to proceed to turther measures when 
he was startled by a very vigorous defence 
on Lady Angela’s part. 

The girl had no idea of being won so 
easily. 

“Stand back, if you please, Lord 
Dunciman,”’ she said with & treezing look, 
which made the little viscount both 
asbamed and angry. “I do not know 
what I have said that could have made 
you imagine that you could take such a 
liberty with me. If you choose to repeat 
your question——’ 


She stopped, for at that moment the 
door opened, and Lady Studley, in all the 
plenitude of her winter garments and ali 
the dignity of her unrivalled nose, sailed 
into the room. 

She cast a suspicious and lofty look at 
the pair, as if the apartment were her 
private sitting-room into which they had 
unwarrantably intruded, and proceeded to 
seat hers°lfin the largest easy-chair she 
could find. 

Lady Angela, after pretending to look 
fora magazine, left thé room, thinking to 
hersel!t, ‘I am not at all sure that I won’t 
accept bim.”’ 

Lord Dunciman followed her, while a 
very different feeling reigned in his manly 
bosom. 

He interpreted bis repulse as a rejection, 
and he was by no means pleased at the 
haughty tone which Lady Angela had 
seen fit to assume, 

“it I choose to repeat the question!’ he 
exciaimed to himself as he put on his hat 
and strode fiercely out into the sbrubbery. 
«J shall do nothing of the kind, My lady 
may take her oath ot that! She knew 
pertectly well I meant to propose to her, 
and she led me on that she might have 
the pleasure of giving m6 a slap in the 
face. Confound her and her airs!” 

While these thoughts disturbed his 
breast he became aware that he was over- 
taking somebody. 

it was Beatrice Vaughan. Common 
politeness made him stop and speak to 
her. 

“You are taking a walk all by yourself, 
Miss Vaughan?’’ 

“All by myself, as you see,” 

“Do you prefer your own company to 
any other?’’ 

“Sometime I do.’ 

‘Is that a hint for me to go away?’ 

“Jt is a hint that you are under no 
” said the young 
lady, but her giance said, ‘‘You imay stay 


if youlike,’’ and Lord Dunciman was by no 
means unwilling to accept tue unspoken | 
invitation 
the walk ha ontinued for ve 

tes ra al aU nwa ht 

lé inced bimsel!l as a Ol for imagining 
that he uld preter that stiff, haughty | 
creature trom whom he bad parted in the 


library to the charming little creature at 
his side, and it suddenly occurred to him 








that he would not have another opportunity 
of spesking to Beatrice alone. 
“This is my last evening at Cresswell 


Place, Miss Vaughan,” he said ina 
sentimental tone. 

“Indeed! do you go to-morrow?”’ 

‘Yes, to: morrow moruing. It bas been 


a very happy time for me—the happiest 
time in my life, I assure you.” 

Beatrice murmured something that was 
not very distinct, even to herself. 

‘‘and I feel that 1 am leaviug the sun- 
shine, an‘!—ah!—the beauty of life behind 
me. I shan’t care for my life in London 
now—not one bit. Miss Vaughan, there is 
but one thing wanting to make me the 
bappiest of men. I sometimes have 
thought you might guess my secret——”’ 

“Lord Dunciman! Is that you?’ broke 
in a harsh voice on the other side of the 
low hedge.’’ 

*“Confound that Major  Corncake!’’ 
muttered Lord Dunciman. “He's always 
in the way when he’s not wanted. What 
does he want poking and spying about 
here for?—Yes; it is I, Major,’”’ he said 
aloud; ‘‘what do you want?” 

Beatrice had been not far from the point 
of “hiding her blushing face on her 
com panion’s shoulder,’”’ according to the 
rule in such case made and provided. 
When the Major’s dulcet tones fell on her 
ear she turned and fled, hoping that she 
had not been observed. 

““W bat do you want with moe?’’ repeated 
his lordship in no very pleased accents, 

“T say, you know, I’m afraid I’ve in- 
truded,’’ said the objectionabie Major with 
an ill-smothered grin on his countenance, 
“Had no idea there was anyone with you, 
’pon my honor. But if you don’t mind 
the trouble, I should like you to show 
me the new breechloader you werefspeak- 
ing of the other day.” 

“Confounded, ill-bred, intertering old 
donkey!” said Lord Dunciman to himself 
as He suffered the Major to lead bim back 
to the house. 

Beatrice sought the shelter of her own 
room, the happiest of girls, 

She was bardly sorry that the interview 
had been cut short. She had been taken 
by surprise, and might have bebaved 
foolishly. At the next meeting—she 
smiied and blushed as she thought of it— 
she would be more composed, 

How sweet those first words of love 
were! Had any girlin the world a lover 
as noble, a8 hand-ome, as delightful as 
Lord Dunciman? 

And she was to make him the bappiest 
of men. Life in London (that meant life 
away from her) would be life without sun- 
shine. He bad said so. 

These musings continued until it was 
time for tes, and Beatrice stole down to 
the drawing-room, half fearing, halt hoping 
that her lover would be there. 

He was notinthe room, however, and 
she seated herself near the tea-table a 
little apart from the others. Presently 
Lady angelacamein and sat down be- 
side her. 


“What had happened to you, Beatrice?” 
asked Lady Angela. ‘You look pleased, 
and yet a little upset. You won’t tell? 
you naughty girl! And I was just going 
to tell you a secret.”’ 

Beatrice listened with interest, tor she 
and Lady Angela were great friends, 

“W hat is your secret, Angy?” 

“J’ve had # proposal to-day—the first in 
my lite.’’ 

“Oh, I’m #0 glad!’’ 

“Why do yo" Ike that?” 


“And I too, Angela; I have had——’ 
“A proposal? Really? I congratulate 
you, my dear Beatrice. | hope he is 


worthy of you. May I ask bis name?’ 

“[ was Just going to ask the question,”’ 
whispered Beatrice, laughing and blush- 
ing. 

But just then somebody came up and 
spoke to Lady Angela, while somebody 
else carried off Beatrice. 

They were separated for the time being, 


but a meaning smile passed between 
them. 
Presently Lady Angela tore a tiny 


corner off a sheet of the paper and «#cratch 
ed something on it with ber pencil, while 
Beatrice also prepared a tiny note. Then, 
under of showing Beatrice a 
drawing in the 
Angela crossed over to her tri nd, and the 


pretence 


j!lustrated paper, 


Lady 


little screps of paper were exchanged 
Each glanced at what her friend had sent 
ber, and en read the na 
' 
where 6 Wee 
6 nivy knew LOA & ne aw alal 

bad allen pon her, tl at her !? is6 Was 
laid in ruins, and she, “left naked to 
laughter,” betrayed, befooled, an object 








ot scorn to the world and to her faithless 
lover. 

Summoning all her strength she made 
her way to her own room, and was seen no 
more that evening. ’ 

Lady Angela was not affected as Beatrice 
had been by this proot of her lover's 
double-dealing, but she was boiling over 
with iadign ation, 

It never occurred to her that he had 
made an offer to Beatrice sitter the inter- 
view she herself had had with him in the 
library. Her pride prevented her trom 
imagining that he had thrown her over. 
She supposed that Lord Duanciman had 
made a proposal to Beatrice in the morn- 
ing, that he had repented of the step, and 
had intended to console himself with her. 
He should be punished! 

She made up her mind to that, But it 
would not do simply to publish his 


treachery. 
That would be exposing herself to 
humiliation. After pondering the matter 


throughout the whole of dinner, Lady 
Angela came to the conclusion that the 
readiest way of punishing her suitor’s 
baseness would be to accept him, and then 
publicly and ostentatiously jilt him. She 
knew that he must leave the house on the 
following torenoon, so it would bo easy to 
arrange that she should not meet him 
again before his departure. 

But it would be well, she reflected, to 
have a witness,a confidant, who would 
stand by her later on. 

So she sent for her brother, Lord 
Frederick Curtis, a heavy, good-natured, 
and rather dull-witted young man, and 
atter confiding to him the whole story, 
she sent him to tell Lord Dunciman to 
ber in the library. 

“] say, Angy,” said Lord Frederick, 
“mind you don’t burn your own fingers, 
Netter let the fellow drop.” 

“He shall learn that be can’t play fast 
and toose with me,’’ retorted Lady 
Angela. “You do as I tell you, Fred; and 
mind you come to the library yourselt 
along with him.” 

Lord Dunciman received the message 
with much inward wonder, and foliowed 
Lord Frederick in the Iiprary, in which 
one lamp was still burning. There stood 
Lady Angela, alone, and looking very 
dignified, 

“Lord Dunciman,’’ she said, without 
moving & muscle of her face, “you paid 
me the compliment this afternoon of offer. 
ing me your hand, § | said 1 would consider 
the proposal, and I have now the honor ot 
accepting it.’’ 

Lord Dunciman had taken his usual 
quantum of wine after dinner, and though 
he knew perfectly well what he was about, 
his taculties were not just then at their 
brightest, 

A sudden emotion of triumph swelled 
his breast as he gazed on the bandsome 
woman before him, and be stepped forward 
to greet her; but she gave bim ber hand, 
and dexterously avoiding any cioser con- 
tact with him, followed her brother out of 
the room. 

“Well, this is remarkably queer!’ said 
the noble viscount to himself when be was 
lett alone. “Changed her mind, I supp ose, 
‘Varium et mutabile,’ as usual. She's a 
splendid woman, and no mistake; and I’m 
a deuced lucky tellow. But what am I to 
say to little Keatrice?’’ 

On considering the 
Lord 


matter, however, 
Dunciman came to the conc usion 
that he not committed 
irretrievably with Miss Vaughan. tie 
had said that those days spent at Cresswell 
Viace had been the bapplest of bis life 
nothing very dreadtul in that. 

Hie had said that only one thing wes 
necessary to complete his bappiness—but 
that might have referred to bis approse) - 
ing engagement to Lady Angela. True, 
po one could say it was in good taste to 
speak of the matter to another young lady; 
but what of that? 

Probably Miss Vaughan had understood 


had himself 


that she was the 
completion of th 
depended; and 
deucedly sorry. 


But what was he to do? 


person ou 
6 Viscoubt’s 


he was sorry 


Lady 


whom the 
happiness 
lor her, 


Ange a 


had evidently understood that his offer to 


her remained open, and she had accepted 
it. 
To jilt Lady Angela Curtis was not wit! 
in his power, 
An hour afterwards a koock came 
foor of Lady Angela's bed: 
WwW) o thet 
A 
asinyg a 
y i ‘ ts 
4 wae. | eder 
| I au Boing a L6 K feliows 
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“Good gracious!’’ 

“He bas told two already, or I’m muh 
mistaken; and by to-morrow it will be all 
over the place. Then, have you thought 
of what the motber may cast Dunciman 
is a good match. you know; and she might 
make youtakehim, You'd better see about 
it;"’ and #0 saying Lord Frederick turned 
on bis beel, 

Lady Angela bad forgotten ber mother. 
A’ tne thought of the dowager Lady Curtis 
even ber proud epirit quaiied. 

“Don't go, Fred!” she cried, “You 
must — me. You must get me out of 
tue memsl’’ 

“I! he exclaimed, “Didn't I tell vou 
you had better le: the man alone, and you 
wouldn't take my advice? I can’t go and 
tell him that you have changed your mind 
already.” 

“W bat am I to do then?” 

“] don’t know. Sve him the first toing 
in the morning.” 

‘I won't.” 

“Well, g ok I’m off,” 

“Don’t go, Fred! How cruel yoo are!” 

Suddenly Lady Angela had an in- 
#plration, 

“What's that noise I bear?” 

‘Only the men coming upstairs, You'd 
better shat your door and say good-night,”’ 

“Fred, if you love me, run down and 
‘av hold of Major Cornorake, Keep him 
back for tive minutes; pretend that you 
1 ave something to say to him. D>, now— 
do," and sbe pushed her brother away and 
c.oned her door, 

Wondering much within hiinself what 
new freak bad possession of his sister's 
mind, Lord Frederick good-naturedly 
dercended Ww the sinoking room, waylaid 
Major Cornocrake, and detained bim in 
conversation for a few minutes, Toey 
were tne last to leave the room, and on 
their way upstaira whon should tiey meet 
bat Lady Angelia, dressed exactly as she 
bad been when she quitted the drawing- 
room! 

“Oo, Fred!” she exclaimed, “I must 
speak to you. You sare a very wicked 
inan, Major, to keep my brother so long in 
that borrid smoking-room, I thought be 
was never coming up; and I wanted ao to 
speak to him to-night. Good-night, Major, 
and good-bye, You leave us by the early 
train to-morruw, don’t your" 

“Yous, worse iuck. One of those 
abominable Board meetings at 12. Can't 
iiss it. By the way, Lady Angela, as | 
sian’t ge you again, I peg to offer you my 
cougratulations on your engagement,”’ 
and the fussy little inan executed a simile 
aod bow, 

‘Congratulations, Major 
I don't understand you.”’ 

“Then | ien’t true? I said it wasn’t 
true, But I wee told Dunciman —” 

“Lord Dunciman! Engaged to him! 
No, indeed! If such a rumor in afloat, | 
weg a8 a particular favor that you will 
odntradict it. You and he belong to the 
sae set, don’t you?”’ 

“Yea, He isa member of two clubs I 
belong to.’’ 


©“Then you will contradict this absurd 
story whenever you bear it?’’ 

“Oh, oertainly!’’ 

“And if you wish to know a secret—a 
dead secret, wind,” pursued Laty Angela 
arobly, “I will tell a whom he ts 
eogeged to; and that is Miss Vaughan.” 

“Nonsense, Angela; don’t meddle in 
what doean’t ooncern you,” said Lord 
Frederick brusquely. 

But the major was bighly delighted. 
“I knew it!” be exclaimed, ‘| knew it 
ailalong. J’m not wviindg | knew some- 
thing of the kind was go.ng on.” 

“Well, 1 believe it is a secret at present, 
But l really must say good-night, Major, 
ant good-bye,"’ 

Next morning Lady Angela Curtia was 
no. at the break fasi-table; neither was Miss 
Vaughan. 

Lord Duncitman’s frequent notes to the 
for. oer lady remained unanswered, to bis 
wr eat surprise, 

Kut just before he entered the dogcart 
which was to take him Ww the station be 
received a packet from Lady Angela's 
maid, It contained his own billets of that 
morning, together with the following 
coun U nication: — 


Cornorake? 


“Lady Angela Curtis begs to return 
Lora Dune'man'’s notes, and to inform 
Lito that, owing te a circumstance which 
must be clear to Lord Dunciiman'’s 
recollection, the engaygeinent berween them 
(i! such it can be called) is finally at an 
end,” 


Lord Danciman turned pale ashe read 
this letter, Ho crushed it upin bis band 
and thrust itinto the outside pocket of his 
uistler, 

“Little vixen! I suppose she bas beard. 
Weil, l've done it now. I can’t face either 
of thea again, that’s certain,’’ he muttered 
toh meelt as he drove down the avenue, 


About the ane time Beatrice received 
the following no e: — 


“Dearest Beatrice,_1 wish you would 
forget what has passed between us last 
Dighh tt Was all « iistake.— Ever yours, 


sta.’ 
But this was not enough to sootbe 
Beairice’s wounded heart. Nhe pugzied 
over Lady Angeia’s letter all day, and in 
the evening Senta Message lo ask her to 
enune to her room and explain it, oniy to 
earn that Lady Aogela vad irned to 
wo by the afternoon traino 
: sadly bruised and bew fered 
eal lice returned t er ut 
ut rd Neetory ! ! a of a 
w ihe that me I 
pa eached his lub be j 


self overwhelmed with felicitations on his 
approaching marriage with Beatrice 
Vanghan. 

Lady Angela knew what she was about 
when she communicated a secret of that 
kind to Major Corncrake, Everybody 
knew it for a fact, and Dunciman fond 
that bis denials were not always believed. 
He did not know whether he ought to 
believe them bimaell, 

He could not allow the rumor to 
spread; and ape suppose Beatrice still 
thought herself engaged to him? 

Great was hia relief in this perplexity 
to see the burly figure of hia friend 
Fitageorge, who bad suddenly returned 
from Egypt, entering the smoking-room 
of the “IT mperial.’’ 

In a moment he had rashed upto his 
friend and seized him by the arm: 

“My dear fellow,” he cried, ‘I’m in the 
mostawful mess, I do wish you would 
tell ine what] should do,” 

“Walt till I’ve had a steak, old man, 
and I'll listen to you es long as you like,’’ 

When the man of wars appetite had 
been satisfied, Lord Dunciman told his 
tale. 

“Well; I think of ail the brilliant—hem! 
—ad ventures I ever heard of—" 

‘*KHut what am I to do, old tellow?”’ 

*“40 down to Collingtord—isan't that the 
naine of the place?—see Miss Vaughan, 
and talk her over.’’ 

“But she won't listen tome, I nover 
went near ber or sent ber a line all that 
time, She must consider me one of the 
inost disbonvurable of men.’’ 

‘] daresay. But vou may talk ber over. 
Anyhow, you ought to go. Don’t tell 
wore fiba than you can help,” 

With much besitation Lord Duanciman 
departed on bis mission. As be anticipated, 
Beatrice refused to see biim., 

But be persevered and at last a note 
declaring that he was leaving by the next 
train and begging for a last farewell had 
the desired eflect. 

The usual result followed, 

Beatrice was iusmensely happy, and #0, 
after a milder fasbion, was ber fickle 
suitor, 

“So, Anthony, that idea of Lady 
Angeia’s wasall «a tnist:ke?’’ she said, as 
she stood leaning her head against ber 
lover's shoulder on the eve of bis return to 
town. . 

“Ail a mistake, my love.’’ 

‘I wonder what can bave made her 
fancy sach a thing?’”’ 

‘Perhaps jealousy, my own,’’ said Lord 
Dunciman, smoothing his moustache, 








In the Rain. 





it will soon pass over,’ said one to 

auotuer of the young people watchin 
irom an open door the flerce rush and 
clatter of the bailstones and heavy drops 
that bad driven ali the pedestrians from 
the wet pavements, and oonverted the 
gutters into rushing streams. 

“It could not last much longer,” they 
repeated, hopefully; and still the rain 
clattered down and kept them prisoners, 

They had met by appointmeut a couple 
of bours earlier; Curis Roberta and his two 
sisters; pretty, lively Mirrie Wendover, 
their fast friend, with her grave, manly, 
beirothed, EKarnest Dorrington; and a 
couple of Mirrie’s cousins—a bride ana 
bridegroom of 80 few weeks that the 
glamor of the honeymoon atill bung about 
thein, 

But young Mra. Anson was considered 
sufficiently staid to chaperon the four tair 
Spiustere who had arranged to spend a 
pleasant morning together in visiting an 
art gallery. 

“Weare seven,” Chris Roberts had 
quoted, and Ernost had just reminded bis 
compenious that there is luck in odd 
numbers, when they were joined by a 
certain Mr. Corfield, a handsome dandy 
who had made the acquaintance of the 
Misses K berts at a flower-show, 

By tnem be was joyfully welcomed, 
and he did not choose to see how their 
brother scowled at bim, nor how very 
frigidiy KEnest Dorrington responded to 
the introduction, 

Truth to tell, “Handsome Cort,” as he 
was nicknained, bslonged to a fast set, 
and inany things were whispered ooncern- 
ing him which Chris would not bave cared 
t> repeat to his sisters, nor Ernest to his 
petrotbed, 

But bere he was, and though the young 
men secretly denounced it as ao intrusion, 
they bad to endure bis companionship, 

Unexceptionable in appearance, suave in 
inaoner, aud willing enough to be a very 
aiwwusing companion, Mr, Corfield had 
already contrived t( make both tue Misses 
R > beris imagine that he had a special fen- 
dresse or |bem, 

Tuis did not prevent his casting such 
admiring glances at the bride, that she 
alternated between gratified vanity and 
annoyance, while he also iound #0 many 
opportanuities of murmuring sweet nothings 
to Mirrie Wendover, that Mirrie’s be- 
trothed wrestied with an insane desire to 
have the puppy all to himself in some 
quiet spot, where he could pummel him 
|; soundly and no one interfere, 
| tlowever, sach belligerent intentions bad 


[: ia only a shower, @ summer shower; 








to be concealed under an air of decent 

civility, and the party sauntered about the 

KSeliery, Inspecting pictures, and statuettes 

and bDric-@-brac; So.uwetimes separating into 

ur pS, Soinetiines galhering together be- 
eome One paliutipng to discuss its 

néerite Or point out ite delecta 

Kus time passed on; the bride and bride- | 
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groom—baving another engagement— 
trotted off arm-in-arm, the other ladies be- 
gen to grow weary,and Chris to remind 
his sisters that their father did not like to 
be kept waiting for his dinner. 

Mr. Corfield also §6remembered an 
appointment, and sighed his regrets that 
he must depart; sighed them to the Misses 
Roberts openly, and secretiy in the ear of 
Mirrie Wendover as be tollowed her from 
the gallery. 

Bat on reaching the outer hall the 
discovery was made that it was raining 
heavily. 

Light summer dresses and lace sun- 
shades would be ruined by such a ap 
shower, and no one but the dandy had ha 
tbe forethought to bring an umbrella. 

Under cover of this Mr, Corfield went 
off, promising to send # couple of cabs 
from the nearest stand; but whether he 
found none there, or forgot bis promise, 
we know not; certainly no vebicles appear- 
ed, and Mirrie began to look disconsolate, 
and Chris Roberts to abuse the weather, 
while bia sisters got up a little quarrel be- 
tween themseives, which made it very 
embarrassing for their feilow-sufterers. 

“We must hail the first conveyance that 

” gaid Chris, craning hie neck up 
and down the street. ‘‘We could pack the 
three girls into a hansom for want of any- 
thing better. But is Mise Wendover agres- 
able?” 

*} could walk,’’? Mirrie replied. ‘The 
distance to my home is nothing, and my 
shoes are thick; but 1 do not like the idea 
of a drenching.”’ 

“I can fetch yeu an ulsterand umbrella 
in ten minutes,’’ cried Ernest, “if your 
friends will agree not to go away till 1 re- 
turn.”’ 

‘*Make haste, then,’ responded Chris, 
“If the Lord Mayor himself should stop 
and offer us a liftin Bis state carriage, we 
will not leave Miss Wendover till you 
come back.” 

Away went Ernest Dorrington, his coat- 
ooliar turned up and his hat pulled over 
his eyes, Nor was he long absent, return- 
ing breathless with the haste be had made, 
Just as Coris bad succeeded in stopping an 
empty cab, into which he was banding his 
sisters. 

With cart adieu and promises to meet 
again shortly, the Roberts family drove 
off, and Mirrie hastened to envelop her- 
self in her wrap, wondering the while 
what made Ernest look so paleand stand 
by her so silent, and even gloomy. 

“You have over-exerted yoursel!!’’ she 
exciaimed, anxiously, but be made no 
reply, affecting to busy himself in opening 
the umbrella he prepared to bold over 
ber head. 

“There was nothing wrong at home, 
was there?’”’ she inquired, perpiexed at the 
sudden and strange cuange she perceived 
in bim. 

She knew that be had frowned jealously 
as he watched Mr, Corfield hovering about 
her and whispering to her; but then he 
bad siniled again as s00n as she sbook off 
this too officious gentleman, and listened 
cordially while she railed against the 
conceit of such general lovers, and ex 
pressed a hope that Handsome Corf would 
yet be caught in his own toils, 

“IT saw no one excep: tne servant who 
answered my knock,’ Ernest replied. 
“Rut—I found this,”’ 

“This!"’ Mirrie echoed, wouderingly, as 
she stared at the scrap of paper he was 
offering to her. 

‘Before you make any attempts to deny 
that it is yours,’ he went on to say, “I will 
tell you how itcame into my possession, 
When your mother’s servant banded me 
the ulster for which I asked her, and I 
threw it over my arm, the contents of one 
of the pockets fell out. Of course I gather- 
ed them up again—a handkerchief, a 
pencil, some half-pence, and—this note, I 
could not help seeing how it commenced, 
and I should like to know how that fellow 
Corfield dare address you in such terms of 
endearment as ‘my darling!’ ”’ 

“Mr. Corfield has never written to me!” 
cried Mirrie, hastily. ‘‘Never in his life!’’ 

‘And yet you have one of bis notes in 
your pocket!’ 

‘it is not mine; I assure you it is not 
mine!’’ 

“Aud yet it isin your possession!” she 
was reminded, with ironic e.uiphasis, 

Mirrie turned the paper over and over, 
blasving an4 faltering as her eye fell upon 
sentences expressive of a very ardent 
attachment. 

“It could not have been written to me; it 
could not bave fallen out of ny pocket! It 
is im possible!’ 

To which protestations Earnest answered 
never a word, stalking aiong beside the 
now agitated girl, careful to guard ber 
frou wet and wud, but never relaxing in 
the icy Soorn that said—‘‘All is over be- 
tween us, you are as false as you are 
deceitful, and frown henceforth we meet no 
more,”” 

‘Someone has done this in an ill-natured 
joke,’’ Mirrie declared. ‘J mean that some. 
oné who knows how horribly jealous you 
ar6é, Inust have put it where you touad it,” 

“Did that clever ‘someone’ know it 
would rain this morning, and I shouid 
fetch your ulster, and by my clurusiness 
scatter the contents of the pocket? Your 
a tempta at explanation only inake matters 
worre,"’ 

“Bat indeed, Ernest, I assure you on 


iny Honor that | bave never corresponded 
with Mr. Corfield, nor do | believe tbat 
le his bandwriting.”’ 

D> you mean we to understand that you 
récelve sucb tender louz from otner 
Hen, andi are in doubt as to wuich of your 
CVvers sent you this identical one?’”’ 

Mirrie grew pale now, but it was with 
indignation, ; 





“For shame, sir. How dare you say 
such dreadful—such unpardonable things 
to me?” 

“I might answer, how dare play so 
treacherous a part by me?’’ he retorted. 
“I bave loved you with all my heart; 
wooed you openly, and made the most 
strenuous efforts to improve m tion, 
80 that when you became my wife I might 
give you such a home as I thought worthy 
of you. And while I have been toiling 
and saving, making you my first consider- 
ation in all things, you have been flirting 
with fellows like Corfield, and secretly 
gloating over such letters asthe one you 
now bold in your band,”’ 

With an angry exclamation, Mirrie 
crushed it between her fingers and flung 
it from her. 

She would no longer attempt to defend 
herself. Ernest ought to ave more 
confidence in her than to imagine she 
could be guilty of such treachery. 

But she could not remain silent. Already 
her bome was in sight, and to let Ernest 
leave her in this mood would be to lose 
bim for ever. 

‘You are using me cruelly,” she sobbed, 
“Why do you persist in doubting my 
word? I have assured you, on my bonor, 
that I know nothing about this letter.”’ 

“Explain how it came into your 

jon. If you can do this—”’ 

‘‘] cannot, you know I cannot, except 
by saying, as I did before, that some 
mischievous person has played me a 
trick.’’ 

“It sounds #9» highly probable, does it 
not?” queried Ernest, sarcastically, ‘You 
have no younger brothers or sisters, and 
your servants are not fliguty girls, but 
elderly women. By Heaven I feel certain 
now of what I refused to credit an bour 
ago when Mrs, Anson ee it—it 
was by your invitation that fellow joined 
us.’ 

Mirrie gave tte speaker one reproachful 
glance through ber tearsere she ran up 
the steps of her father’s house, exclaim- 
ing: 

“If you can think so 111 of me as this—if 
instead of loving you have been suspecting 
me—why go, sir! I never wish to see you 
again. 

Into the hall she stumbled as soon as the 
door was opeved, pulling out her bhand- 
kerchief to wipe away the tears that were 
blinding her. 

But in the act of doing so she gave a 
convulsive start, heid the little square of 
cau bric at arm’s iength, stared at it stupidly, 
then plunged her hand into the pocket 
from which the damaging billet-dour bad 
lailen, drew from ita tiny uote-book, and 
subjected it to a very cursory examination. 

Tue next moment sbe bad rug back w 
the door to seize Ernest by tbe arm, and 
was looking up in his tace, half laughing, 
half angry. 

“[ bade you go—now I bid you stay till 
you Lave had the explanation you have 
been demanding. Here it ie then; believe 
it or not, as you please, This is not my 
ulster. 

“Yes,” she added, as she met his gaze of 
utter incredulity, TS know what you are 
going to say, and I admit that the material 
of the ulster wust have been cut off the 
same piece; Dut these are not my buttons, 
nor bas mine the same kind of cuffs, Be- 
sides, this note-book belongs to an Alice 
Jones, of 120, Blank Street, whom I do not 
know—do you? Here is ber name written 
in it—read for yourrelf.’’ 

“But bow——” began Ernest, surprised, 
contused, yet delighted. 

‘‘How bave she and I made such an odd 
exchange? I think I know. It must have 
been at the lecture given by the Rev. 
Josbua Krown at the schools about a fort- 
nightago. 1 took my ulster with me be- 
cause wamma presaged rain, gave it into 
the charge of a woman in attendance, 
reclaiming it when I came away, but witb- 
out looking to see whether she had given 
me my very own or no. I wonder 
what Miss Alice Jones will say when she 
learns the fetecf her letter. I don’t envy 
you your task of apologizing for having 
read it.” 

‘‘Mirrie——’’ 

‘‘Miss Wendover, if you please, Mr, 
Dorrington. After such proofs as you have 
just given of the very poor estimation in 
whict you have held me, it is impossible 
that we can ever renew Our engagement.’’ 

And sbe drew off her ring and tendered 
it to the donor, whose pleading looks she 
positively refused to see. 

“Then you bave no pity for what I have 
been suffering? you make no excuses for 
me?”’ he sighed. 

“Can you make any for yourself?”’ 

Ernest was wute for a few seconda, then 
did the wisest thing ke could have done— 
answered sadly in the negative, 

“By judging you too hastily, Mirrie, I 
have destroyed my own happiness, but 1 
shall love you always; and if ever you can 
resolve to forgive me Pe 

“On! I do—I dothat now!’’ and Mirrie 
sank intothe arms opened to enfold her. 
‘Appearances were against me, I 
acknowledge it, and perhaps this little 
trial of our faith in @ach other——” 

“From which I have come out wanting,’’ 
Ernest muttered, remorsefully. 

“This little trial,’’ she repeated, ‘will 
teach both of us not to be in a hurry Ww 
quarrel agaip. We might have parted for 
ever, separated, to live dreary, divided 
lives, and then—— 7” 

The prospect of what might have been 





was such a direful one that Mirrie had 
be soothed into forgetting it, and the 
juarrel that began in the rain ended in the 
| sunshine of a perfect reconciliation. 
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Vice is contagious and there is no trust 
ing the sound and the sick together, 
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ACCIDENTS AND AILMENTS. 





Small accidents and smal! allments come 
to every one sooner or later. When the 
occur, it is wisest (and, in the long run, it 
costs the least trouble) to go at once to the 
doctor and find out wuat isthe best to be 
done, 

Sometimes, however, the doctor’s advice 
cannot be had on the instant. Then it is 
a wvod thing to know bow toact until he 
arrives, 80 that bad may not become worse 
through neglect or ignorant treatment, 

The following bints may be of vaiue to 
people who wish to know what should be 
done in certain cases until skilled aid can 
be obtained: 

Fainting Fits.—Lay the patient flat on 
the ground, to make the head low; loosen 
all tight clothing, and be sare tnat the room 
is not close, ln hysterical fits, self-control 
is what is wanted, and too much sympathy 
is harmful, 

Bleeding from the Nose, when not ex- 
CéssivVe, uved nut cause aiarm; sometimes 
it relieves the system. When it goes too 
far, apply cold water to the forehead, neck, 
and back; or throw tbe head back and hold 
the arms above the heat; or press the 
cheek bone with the fingers just above the 
bleeding nostril. 

Burns and Scalds.—Put a small tea. 
s8pountul of carbonate of soda into a pint of 
hot milk and water (equal paris). Wet 
a piece of old linen or oa.ico with tuis; put 
it over the sore, and cover with wool or 
flannel. If there is no milk, use warm 
water witb sou~ in it, and keep the parts 
wet and weli covered, 

When a@ Person's Clothes Catch Fire 
861276 ber by the band or by some part not 
burning and try to make him or her-lie 
down. Throw a piece of carpet, a woollen 
table cloth, a shawl, or anything which 
can be snatched up quickly, over the 
sufferer, and endeavor to beat out out the 
fire. 

When a House is on Fire remember that 
a window or place of egress can often be 
reached by crawling on tne floor when it 
would be impossible to walk out upright. 
Also, if a rush has to be made along a 

@or staircase, envelop the head in a 
thick shaw] to exclude the smok 

Common Outs.— Wash the part with cold 
water, and bring the edges of the skin to- 
gether by narrow strips of strapping 
plaster. If, aftera few bours, inflammation 
and pain occur, dress the wound with 
jint soaked in calendala lotion and ocover- 
ed with oiled silk. When thereis any 
foreign substance in a wound, such as 
splinters of wood, sand, or broken glass, do 
not close the wound until it is quite clean. 

In cuts where the bleeding is bright 
acariet, and apurts out in jets, let some one 
press the bleeding place, and some one 
else fetch the doctor instantly, for the case 
is dangerous. Pressure properly applied 
will stop the bleeding tili the doctor 
arrives, Cuts on the shin should bave 
linen moistened with spirit laid upon 
them. ‘Tbe leg will heal more quickly it 
it can be put up and rested for a few hours, 

Wounds caused by a blow or fall may 
be treated like a common cut—that is, 
nade thoroughly clean with or with water; 
then dressed with calendula, 

Boils, though painful, are not dangerous, 
Their appearance isa sign that something 
is not as it should be; either that health is 
not good, or that some irritating cause is at 
work, A complete change ot air and scene 
will ofteu prevent, After the oore has 
been removed a wet compress or dry 
cotton wool should be laid on them, A 
—— at this stage would keep them from 

ealing. 

In-growing Toe Nail may be remedied 
by sultening the nai) iu warm water, cutting 
it straight across the top, and scraping the 
top so as to make the arch thin. The parts 
which tend to grow in should not be cut, 
because a nail grows most where it is cut 
most. 

Stings and Bites of Insects.—Cat a slice 
of tne culmmmon OnlLn, and lay it at Once on 
the wound, If the pieces sare changed 
every few minutes the pain will soon be 
lessened. If a wasp or bee has inflicted 
the pain, examination should be made tor 
the sting, as this is often left in the wound, 
and it must be extracted, 

eI 


CHEERFULNESS.—O! al! minor Christian 
graces none 16 wore wortby of cultivation 
than cheerfulness, It is the genial warumto 
of life, never, passion-like, pulsing up to 
fever-giow nor et bing down to death- 
ebill., It is the ligbt of home-life, not 
dezziing or fluctuating, but beaming 
steadily, unpretending on through the 
clouds and gloom of every storin and 
tempest. It is the sweet that makes the 





TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS, 





su bstiution of one letter for another. 

Tbus on one occasion the line “So the 
struck eagie stretched upon the plain’’ 
appeared in print as “So the struck eagle 
stretched upon the plate.” 

In the case of misprints of the character 
of that above cited, the first impression of 
the reader who sees them would likely be 
that the mistakes must have been in- 
tentional. 

But this conclusion is not necessarily the 
correct one, for a compositor seldom 
attempts to follow the sense of the 
manuscript he is putting into typs, In. 
deed it isa proverb with printers that he 
who does thin wili never become a rapid 
workman. 

The idea is that it is the duty of a 
compositor to “follow copy,” and that it is 
the business of the proof-reader to correct 
errors, 

Sometimes, however, the printer will 
undertake to rectify a mistake into which 
he conceives the author has fallen, and not 
always with the happiest results. Thus a 
compositor, ignorant of the Greek 
mythology, came across the sentence, 
“Shall reign the Hecate of the lowest hell.” 
Tois must be wrong, was the argument, 
for cat is not spelt wib a final e; so the line 
was changed to read, ‘Shall reignthe He 
cat of the lowest hell.” 

In this connection the writer may 
mention that in a story of his a similar 
emendation of the text was attempted by 
tbe printer. 

In the tale—the scene of which was laid 
in America—a hunter was represented as 
saying, “Il was as hungry as a painter,”’ 
this word being commonly used tor 
panther in the Western States. Now the 
compositor evideutly supposed that he had 
discovered a mistake, for i should a 
painter be more liable to suffer from bunger 
than people following other avocations? 
The pbrase, therefore, was altered to 
pointer. Ip the proof sent the author the 
o was struck out and an a substituted for 
it. 

In the “revise” the requisite alteration 
had not been made, and it was only when 
attention was called to the mistake for the 
second time tbat it was corrected, 

The bad bandwriting of some authors is 
the curse of many of the typograpbicai 
errors which occur in their works. The 
woanuscripts of Balzac, the French author, 
for instance, were al wost illegible, and 
this circumstance, combined with the 
numerous alterations and inter-lineations 
with whicn they abounded, rendered the 
novelist the bugbear of the compositors 
employed iu the offices where his works 
were printed. 

In fact, the workmen were in the ce 
of stipulating that they should not be re- 
quired to devote more than a amal! portion 
of their time each day to Balzac’s copy, 
since, otherwise, the work—paid by the 
piece, as is usual— would not afford them a 
living. 

The late Horace Greeley, the eminent 
Awerican journalist, is ancther example of 
a man of ietters writing an exceptionally 
bad band. 

Not only was it most difficult for others 
to read his manuscript, but he himself, 
when a jittle while bad elapsed since he 
had penned it, frequently tound it 
impossible todoso, An anecdote 1s related 
ot bim that having, on one oocasion, 
addressed a note to an employee discharging 
bim for incompstence, the man, confident 
that no one was likely to decipher the ex- 
ecrable scrawl, had the assurance, when 
seeking another situation, to offer the letter 
in question as a testimonial received from 
his previous employer, 

ee Sil eel 

Wuat Wives ARE For.--It is not to 
sweep the house aud make the beds and 
darn the socks and cook the food chiefly 
that a man wantsa wife. If this is all he 
wants, bired servants ean do it cheaper 
than a wile. If this isall, when a young 
man calls tosee a young lady, send him 
into the pantry to taste the bread and cakes 
that she has made, or send him to see the 
needlework and bed-making, or put a 
broom in her hands and send bim to wit- 
ness ils use, 

Such things are important, and the wise 
young man will quietly look after them, 
But what the true man inost wants of a 
wite is her companionsbip, sympathy, and 
love. The way of life has many dreary 
piaces in it, and man needs # companion 
with bim,: A man is sometimes overtaken 
with misfortune; he meets u failure and 
deteat, triala and temptations beset him, 
and he needs one to stand by and 
sympathizs, He has some stern battles to 
tight with poverty, with enemies, and with 


A FREQUENT source of error is the 











TRE DINNER TABLE. 





The appearance a dinner table presents 
does not depend so much upon the profuse- 
ness of viands as upon the neatness, clean- 
jiness, and well-studied arrangement of 
the whole, 

The first course generaily consists of 
soups. Takea piece of bread in the left 
band and the spoon in the right, and sip 
nols*lessiy from the side of the spoon. Do 
not take two plates of the same soup, and 
never tip the plate. 

When ;egular courses are served, the 
next dish is fish, which sbould be eaten 
with the fork. Next come the roast and 
boiled meats, 

When cham ne is given, it is handed 
round upon vers, at sinall parties, com- 
mencing at the right hand side of the tabie 
from the top and bottom simultaneously, 
without any distinction as regards ladies 
or gentiemen, 

In large parties—and some prefer the ar- 
rangement even in small ones—the bottle 
is enveloped as far as the neck with a clean 
dioner-napkin; the wine is assisted in the 
same order as before, but instead of being 
handed round ona silver salver the ser- 
vants pour the wine into the glass at the 
right-hand side of each guest, 

The champagne is generally iced in sum- 
iner and cool in winter, and 18 assisted as 
eoon as the soup is finished, or just after 
the guests have been helped to the second 
course of removes, 

In some circles the fashion prevarls of 
placing finger-glasses on the table imime 
diately preceding dessert; but in others, 
especially of the highest fashion, cut-glass 
bow!s, partially filled with rose or orange- 
flower water, iced in summer and luke. 
warm in winter, are handed down each 
side of the table upon salvers; into these 
each guest dips the corner of the dinner- 
napkin and just touches the lips and the 
tipsof the fingers to afford a refreshing 
feeling. 

The napkin should not be folded unless 
at your own table, when each member of 
the family is usually provided with a ring. 
The napkir should be changed tor dessert. 
Vegetables are usually put upon separate 
plates, 
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VIRLUKS OF GLYCERINE.—AS a dreas- 
ing for ladié6’ shoes nothing equals It, mak- 
ing the leather soft and pliable without 
soiling the garments in contact, Wher: 
the feet sweat, burnt alum and glycerine— 
one of the former to two of the jatter— 
rubbed on the feet at night, and a light or 
open sock worn, the foot washed in the 
morning with tepid water, will keep them 
during the day tree from odor, so disagree- 
able to those persons who are suiterera. 

For busions and corns, cannibas indicus 
and glycerine, equal parts, painted on the 
bunion or corn and bound around witu 
Canton flannel, adding a few drops ot 
liquid to the flannel where it comes in con. 
tact with the affected part, will soon restore 
to health, 

As a face lotion, oatmeal made in a paste 
with the glycerine two parts, water one 
part, applied to the face at night, with a 
mask worn over, will give in a sbort time, 
if faithfully pursued, « youtbtul appear- 
ance to the skin, 

As a dressing in the bath, two quarts o! 
water witb two ounces of glycerine scented 
witb rose, which will {imparts final fresh 
ness and delicacy to the skin, 

In severe paroxysins of coughing, either 
in cous ha, colds or consumption, one or two 
tablespoonfuls of pure ylycerine in pure 
rye whisky, or bot rich cream, will afford 
almost immediate relief; and to the con 
sumptive a panacea is found by daily use 
of glycerine internally, with the proportion 
ofone part of powdered willow charcoa! 
and two parta of pure glycerine. 
ce 

GIRL& AND Boys —Several good com po- 
sitions written by boys on thé subject of 
girls are going the rounds, Here isa little 
girl’s composition on boys: ‘Boys are men 
that bave not got as big as their papas, and 
girls are young women that will be young 
ladies by-and-bye. Man was tnade betore 
woman, When God looked at Adam He 
raid to Hiinself, ‘Well, 1 guess 1 can do het- 
ter if 1 try again,’ and then He made live, 
God liked Eve #o much better than Adain 
that there bas been moré woinen than men 
ever since. Boys are atrouble. They are 
wearing on everything but soap, It I bad 
my way, balf the boysin the world would 
be little giris, and the reat would be dolls, 
My papa isso nice that I guess he muat 
have been a girl when be was @ boy.” 

_— - 

A HEAD Of a housebold, whorn fashion 
alone forced to the opera and tothe concert 
room, was once askei why he subscribed 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


It is said thatthe Princess Maud of 
Wales carefully collects in the yards at 
Saodringham House, and tnose of Windsor, 
Balmoral and Osborne, all the peacock’s 
feathers, and them also from her 

eung friends of the English nobility. 

ith this plumage, received without cost, 
she makes pretty hand-screens and sells 
them at bazare tor the profit of poor little 
children, 


The members of the Chinese Legation at 
Washington, try very bard to make them. 
selves popular in society. They often make 
handsome presents, of rare jewelry, perhaps 
costly silk to casual acquaintances. They 
are very assiduous in paying calla They 
siart out together and go from house to 
house, leaving their cardsand photographs, 
They seem to think that their names will 
not be recognized, so they leave their plo- 
tures to establish their respective individ- 
ualities. Bit to most Washingtonians the 
photographs ali look alike, 


A physician has come to the detenoe of 
gum chewing. He says: “The evils of gum 
chewing areexaggerated by those who oon- 
sider the habit ill-bred and vulgar. Women 
do infinitely more barin to ther stomachs 
with pickles, ices and hot drinks, and by 
eating between meals, than by chewing 
gum, There are cases where moderate gum 
chewing is positively healthiul, Solting 
one’s tood ta the besetting national weak- 
ness, Bolted food goes into the stomach 
without the necessary saliva, which cao 
only be had by working t ones and it is 
an excelient thing to chew a bitot harmless 
guna afer the meal and induce the secretion 
ot more saliva.” 


Some curious facts are put forth by a re- 
oent lady writer, in substance that owing 
to the extraordinary developement of the 
modern brain it requires all the avatiabie 
room inthe skull and there is no space lett 
for the attachment of muscles tor a power- 
ful jaw. Cooked food also causes a Sate. 
eracy in the developement of the Jaw, Con- 
squently there is no room lett for 
vither the wisdom teeth or the second up- 
per incisors; the wisdom teeth are retarded, 
o/ten cause a great pain and decay early. 
Inthe same way men, and the manlike 
apes, have fewer teeth than tne lower mon- 
keys, and these than insectivorous mam- 
nals to which they are most nearly allied. 
Tiis is a new argument for evolution, As 
4 nan arises in a scale of civilization and 
intellectual linprovement bis teeth iy 
pear. Isit possible that the teeth can 
educated out of the human frame and will 
the time come when the pertect man will 
bave no natural teeth at ali? That will be 
a big day for the modern dentist. 


A despatch from Wichita, Kan, saye: 
“The baby of a tarmer, Willian Beattie, 
who lives on the Cimarron river, north of 
the territory line was carried of! by an eayle 
on Saturday. Beattie went to work in the 
morning, leaving in bis dug-out his two 
children, one five years old and a baby 
aged two months. About noon HKeattle re- 
turned and found bis girl in tears, NShe 
“aid #06 had taken the baby in the yard, 
and lett it while she wentinto the house, 
In «a few minutes she beard a cry; and on 
looking out saw the baby ‘flying away,’ as 
she expressed it. The tather knew at once 
that an eagle bad visited his home, and 
summoned his neighbors to the wooded 
banks of the river for wrich the eagle had 
made. In about an hour the sound of a 
shot summoned the searchers together. 
One of tobe nen had found the eagle and 
was engaged in a conflict with it He had 
emptied his gun atthe big bird and had 
broken a wing, and was using his gun as 
aciub when reinforcements arrived. The 
eagle fluttered into the bush, and then the 
tatber saw his infant dead, and the body 
badly lacerated.,’’ 
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Foraor Anbour 11.—Brown—“Have you 
seen KRovinson recently, Duiniey? & hear 


he bas been sick.” Duinley—* You, le w 
nim thismoraing.” Brown—“How is he?” 
Dumiey—'‘By thunder, [ forgo. to ask 
bin. t jast sald, ‘How are you old man?’ 


and passed on,’’ 


Wanamaker’s. 
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bitter cup of life palatable without being . to a certain series of concerts which were | ping at home nearly as well as if here, 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


WHAT JIP DID. 





BY K. GLENTON, 





breese and not a cloud in the sky. 
The cows and sheep bad gone t lie 
duwn in the shade of the trees, and It was 
too bot for them to oare to graze in the fierce 
trays of the sun,and none but those who 
had Ww go out were to be seen on the roads, 

Ma ‘Knignt would have gone out but 
Mra, Kuight would not iet her do #o till 
sbe bad ber tea; for by that time the heat 
would not be so great; and #o she bad to 
make the bours pass by as well as she 
ooald, 

Mra. Kaigbt bad a bad pain in ber bead 
and went to ile down aod Nurse was out. 

It was not Mra, Kuight’s wish that «be 
should go till it was cool, but the next day 
May was to go out to tea, and she bad gone 
to the town, which waa quite two miies off, 
to buy some lace to trim a coool white drom 
jor ber, 

“} anan't bavetime to do it ma'am, if I 
don't getit at once, and I aon’t wind the 
heat, for I’ #0 strong 1t won't burt ine,” 
he sald, 

“Well, then, if you must go,’’ sald Mra, 
Knigut. ‘“Oook wants some things, and I 
wish you would get them and bring them 
home,” 

lt wae a good long list that Cook gave to 
Nurse, but she did not mind that, and with 
Mre. Knight's swall dog Jip by her side, 
ull abe went. 

May found some old books which had 
been Mra, Knight's when she was a child; 
they bad strange prints in them that quite 
made May laugh Ww look them through. 

Ae abe wat tuere with one book in her lap 
and One on the floor at ber feet in came Jip; 
when May saw bim she tnought at once 
that Nurse must have come back, but sue 
was too full of her booxsto care to go and 
see ber. 

Jipcame up to her, gave two short barks, 
and ran to the coor, asif he thought May 
would come now and have a goud game 
with him. 

“No,'’ said she, ‘I don’t want to play; Jip 
lie duwn.”’ 

But Jip would not do this, and caught 
hold of the edge of ber dress with bis sharp 
teeth, to try aud make her oome alter 
hiun. 

“Don’t,” sald she at last, and she was 
quite croma, “I won't come with you, Jip, 
KO off at once;” and she drove bim out 
oi the room and theu shut the door on 
him, 

Poor Jip, sent off in this way, ran to one 
vf tue wads wbo, he kKuew, was fond of 
him, and wenton in much the same way 
with ber as he had done with May. 

He gave two or three sharp barks and 
then ran to the door, then stood still to see 
ifahe would come, 

She too thought this was play, but when 
he came back to her and took bold of ber 
dress to drag her on, 6he said: 

“How strange you are, Jip; what can you 
want?” 

Astshe had ashorttime to spare she let 
him lead beron; and when he saw that she 
ineant to cone be gave barks for joy, and 
ran on past the lawn, through the gate out 
to the road, 

The maid ran there too; and straight 
down the road the dog went, then up the 
jane which was the suort way to the town, 
W hen the maid caine to the end of the lane 
she saw that Jip stood by the side of some 
one who lay balfon the path and balf on 
\he road, 

She knew at once from the grey dress 
that it must be the Nurse; but what oould 
it be that nade her lie on the ground like 
that? She ran up to her, and saw tuat sbe 
was ill; ber eyes where shut, and she took 
no heed of her when she shook ber to try 
aud roure her, 

Phen (tor she wasastrong girl) she drew 
her more to the side of the path, and out 
ol the way of the road, and where there 
was 80016 shade from the hedge, and then 
went back to the house to get some help to 
bring her bome, 

Tulse did not take ber long to do and the 
ooxch-man and the groom both came, and, 
With the sid of a gale which they look from 
the next field and laid her on, they brought 
her bowe; at least they meant to at firat to 
do thia, but the coach-:van’s wife mot them 
on the way (she was a great tnend of 
Nurse), and said: 

* On, let ber come to our lodge; I wiil see 
to ber and nurse her,” 

Wen Dr, Biane came to the lodge he 
said there was no doubt but she had hea a 
* igbteun stroke, and when be beard how 
Jip bad made the news known be said it 
Was @Ood thing she bad been found #0 
#00, lor she would have deen far worse 
had she Deen left for long in the sun. 

‘Ou dear;” thought May, whon she had 
beard all this, “1 go wish I had not been 
cross to Jip; and | wish I had gone with 
}im and found Nuree, but I thought it was 
a iin play.” 

The tact was, that though May was a nice 
y ood girl on the whole, yot her mind was 
more full of ber own thoughts tran of how 
Ww please those who were round her. 

Mra. K vight did try to nake her see this 
now and then, though of course in this case 


V HAT « hot day it was! There was no 


sie did not blame her, but May thought a 
Kood deal of it and did her best to cure her- 
weltof ber fault. 

Now | must tell you one more tale o1 J D. 

A few months had gone by and Nuree 
wae Q 6 we when Mra. Kuolght, May 
and soe wentup Ww town for a few days 
and Jip went with them, I.don'’t know if 





it wae all the notse in the street that made 
bim lose bis bead, and #0 fall to keep with 
Nurse and May; bat the first time he went 
out with them they lost him, 

How sad May was at this, and both she 
and Nurse shed tears at the lost of their 
dear dow. 

Mra. Knight had bills putin all theshops 
near to say she would give % to get bim 
back once more; but all in vain. 

At last some one said; “You should go 
tothe Dog’s Home; you might find him 
there,” 

Off went Nurse and May at once, balf in 
hope that they might find him there, and 
half in fear that he might be dead. 

Well, I am glad to say they were just in 
time. Jip was there; but the next day he 
would have been put in the room where 
lots of dogs had met their death, but a 
death of no pain, for they had just to lie 
down and go to sleep, and woke up no 
more 

lf Jip bad not been a dog with a great 
deal of good sense 1 am sure he would 
have been spoilt by Nurseand May. They 
telt they could not praise bim too much, 
and all that he could wish for they took 
care be should have. 

—_—_—_—— — 


THE STORY OF THE WINDS. 





BY REPHEHR. 


HEW, whew, wheeew!” whistied 

the North Wind as be rushed along, 

tearing over chimney-pots, shaking 

windows and shutters as if a giant was try- 
ing to enter, 

On be went, utterly regardiess of 
consequences, knocking the beads of the 
trees together like so many naughty 
achoolboys, flying along—one would have 
said in hot baste, only he blew so bitter! 
oold that the poor little shivering cbild- 
ren cowered down more closely to the 
walle, hoping to escape his fury as he 

dl 





The truth of the matter was that the 
North Wind was hurrying to the great 
Annual Meeting of the Winds, where each 
one has to tell the good he or she has done 
during the past year, and the old North 
Wind was late. 

He arrived at last, however, and Groat 
wastbe welcome he received, even m 
his gentle sister, Mistrees West Wind, who 
generally stood in awe of her, big brother 
from the north. 

“Well,” said the North Wind, when 
they were all seated round the glade which 
formed the council chamber, “what news 
do you bring, my brother and sisters? 
What work bas bsen done since we last 
met? Thou, brother East, art more prone 
to evil than good, | fear me; what hast thou 
to say?’’ 

At this the Kast Wind rose, and coming 
forward to his brother, presented him with 
& parcoment scroll, eaying, ‘Read for thy- 
aelt of my work, my brother, and judge.’’ 
“Just after our meeting here last year I 
started off for the City, going my usual 
round, peeping into open doors, ae 
through balf-ciosed shutters, just to remin 
wer that they were open, and that they 
ai vetter be shut. 

“as I went along one desolate street in 
the heart of the city, 1 blew agalost a man 
whom I knew, and who had better have 
been bome with his wife and cbiid than 
wandering about as he was; so I gave a 


sbarp little puff just into bis neck, but he 
only shivered and went on. 
‘After tuat 1 gave vim a good blow right 


down his back; and didn’t he waken up 
then! With a grunt, off he started at a 
trot; 1 following, you may be sure, up one 
street and down anotber, till I brought him 
up breathless at bis own crazy old door, I 
tried to blow soitly when I saw what was 
there, 

‘Listen, my brother! There was no 
furniture, no bed, no fire, no anything, but 
4 poor iniserable woman huddled up ina 
corner, holding something that was lying 
on a bed of straw, and that something was 
4 wre thin hand, belongiug to a poor little 
child, who lay there covered with an old 
rag of carpet. 

“When we entered, the woman took no 
notice, only shivered closer to the straw; 
but the little one, looking up with, oh! 
such a world of wisttuiness in her eyes, 
sald, ‘Daddy, see what 1’ve got!’ and, with 
an eflort, the child beid up a outting of 
ivy. ‘The angels sent it me, dad,’ she 
went on: ‘mother said so when she brought 
it in; and there’s some bread for your 
supper, and mother bas some milk too for 
aay dad, and aiady gave hera dime for 

or singing to night, and we will ail be so 
happy now you've come home, if it wasn’t 
80 ovid,’ she murmured, as she sank back 
exhausted in the straw, 

‘But sbe wasn’t done yet; she motioned 
the mother tw set out the bread and milk 
for ber father, and would not rest till he 
had finished his share, as she called the 
bit that he bad. 

**Poor fellow! he wasn’t alljbad: one tiny 
green spot had been left in bis heart which 
sin and temptation bad not yet touched 
and he went over &© the child and k ised 
ber. 

‘Big tears started to his eyes at the touch 
of the poor thin face, and he fairly broke 
down when the little one, with one arm 
round his neck and the other hand in her 
mother's, slowly and painfully repeated 
‘Our Father,’ which she bad leart at Sun 
day-*chool in happier days. 





| Hlled the wretched room, broken only by 
the sobs of her father aud motber At iast 
the littie voice again said, ‘Dad, dear, 
i whe I go, wi 
grave? 








“When she bad ended, a solemn silence | 


| you plant thisivy on my | 
may be it will grow, and you will 
come and see it now and then, and if it 
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keeps green will know I’m happy, 
ood 7 a’ il ry and come to the Good Happy 
Land too; won't you?’ ‘Yes, dearie,’ the 
father and mother answered through 
their tears; and then, to quaet her, they 
both lay down and, worn out, they 
gradually fell asleep beside her. 

“Gently and lovingly the Ange! of 
Death entered in and lifted the littie.one 
in bis arms, leaving no trace of bis presence 
save : beautiful smile on the dead child’s 

’ 


When the North Wind ceased reading 
there wae a pause for a few minutes. 
Then he addressed the South Wind— 

“Well, sister, what bast thou to say?” 

“] have brought the summer wind to 
weary travellers,” she answered; ‘tired 
and worn witb the heat of toil. 

“The laborers, too, were thankful for my 
breata fanning their cheeks and brows, 

*“One day | passed over a churchyard in 
the Great City, where I saw a tiny grave, 
and a spray of ivy crew there. A poor 
man and woman stood by, weeping be- 
cause the plant drooped with the beat, and 
seemed alinost dying. They kept repeat- 
ing the words ‘If it keeps green, you'll 
know I’m bappy.’ I breathed on the ivy 
but could not raise it from the ground, so i 
sadiy went my way, searching for my 
sister bere to come and heip.’’ 

At this the West Wind came torward, 
and, taking up the story, said— 

“Yos, when my sister told me ber tale I 
aped away, driving the rain-clouds before 
me, That night we reached the churoh- 
ard, and watered the poor dying ivy. 

xt day, before I had yet lett, 1 saw the 
father gome; slowly he approached the 
little grave, as if afraid be would find the 
—_ quite dead. He looked at last, and 
when he beheld the beautiful green leaves 
shining and brigbt, and sparkiing witb a 
thousand rain-drops, he tell on his knees, 
saying, God, I thank Thee! Have 
mercy on me, that I may goto the Good 
Land too, and reat with my child.’’’ 

—qc“9&> ee ——— 


THE BROKEN LAMP. 





experience and is well worthy of a 
careful persual, 

Sve had laid her table with great care 
and pains for a com y of distinguished 
guests, when ber littie girl by chance over- 
turned atureen of gravy all over the snowy 
cloth. 

“What should I do. It seemed a drop 
too much for my tired nerves—wany drops 
for my table cloth. 1 wasabout todrop my 
chiid down angrily from the table, when a 
biessed influence held me. 1 caught the 
expression on her face, such a sorry, fright- 
ened, appealing look 1 never saw, and sud- 
denly a picture of the past came and stooa 
vividly betore my mind’s eye. My chiid’s 
face revealed feelings which I had experi- 
enced twenty years before, 

“T was myseit a little nervous girl, about 
eight years old, in the happy home of my 
childhood. 1t was astormy day in winter. 
It was econ after coal~oil lainps were intro- 
duoed, and my fatber had bought a very 
bandsowe one, 

“Tne snow bad drifted up against the kit- 
chen windows; 80, although it was dark, the 
lamp was lighted. Mother was sick in bed 
up stairs, and we children were gathered 
in the kitchen to keep the noiseand confu- 
sion away from her. | was feeling myself 
very important, heiping to get supper: at 
any rate, I imagined | was helping, and in 
my Officiousness I seized the lamp and 
went down to the ceilar alter some butter; 
I tried to set it on the hanging shelf, but 
alas! I didn’t give it room enough, and 
down it feel on the cemented floor. 

“I never shall forget the shook that it 
gave me, I seemed almost paralyasd, I 

didn’t dare to go upstairs, and I was atraid 
to stay down there; to make it worse ] heard 
father’s vuice in the kitchen. He had cau- 
tioned us agairf and again to be caretul of 
that lamp, and now there it lay, simashed 
to pieces, 

**But his voice seemed to give me the im- 
petus | needed to go upand meet the scold- 
lug, or whipping, or both, which | feitsure 
awaited ine, which I really felt | deserved. 
So | crept up over the dark stairway, and 
as | entered the kitcheo 1 met my father, 
with such a stern look on his face that I 
was {rigutened. {saw there was no need 
to tell bim what had happened. He had 
heard the crash, and if he bada’t, I guess 
my face would have told the story. 

“The children stood silently around wait- 
ing to see what father would do, and | saw 
by their faces that they were horror-strick- 
en, for the lamp had been tue subject of too 
much talk and wonder to 16 sinasned with- 
uta sensation, As for me, ] felt so fright- 
ened, 80 confused and sorry, that I oould 
not speak, 

‘*But upon glancing again at my father, I 
saw the angry look die out of his eyes and 
one of tenderest pity took its place, I doubt 
not that he saw the same io:k in my face 
then that I saw in my cbild’s tace to-day. 
in @ minute be litted mein his arms, and 
was bugging we close to his breast. Then 
he whispered, oh, #0 kindly: 

“Never mind little daughter: we all 
know it wasan accident, but | hope you 
will take the s:nai!l lamp when you go down 
cellar again.’ 

‘Oa, what a revulsion of feeling I ex- 


T= tender story is told of a mother’s 








dearly, I wonder, twenty years or more 
from now, because moved by the same 
impulse that stirred my father’s heart in 
that lung ago time, I was abie to press the 
littie frightened thing to my heart, and 
tell ber kindly that knew she didn’t 
mean tospill the gravy, apd that 1 knew 
she would be more careful another time? 
Will she be heiped by it when she is a 
ne I have been helped by it to- 
day ” 


PERSEVERANCE WINs.—The mar who 
combines with ability and fair manage- 
ment tne preservance w hold on, will use- 
ally make a success of whatever he ander- 
takes, while the one who tries to win all 
atonce is apt to fail. The lanorer who 
starts in to do aday’s work, aod atiempts 
to do as much in one bour as he ought to 
do in two, will usually find it necessary in 
a sbort time to take a rest, and while be is 
reating, will lose valuable time, which he 
evidently feels that he ought to make up, 
jadging from the spasmodic efforts he will 
unake when he starts in to work again. 

But at night, the man who works steadily 
but perseveringly will be ‘ound to have ac- 
complished the most, while usually be will 
be found in a much better condition to com- 
inence again the next day. 

So it is in business, One will seem to 
bustie about and make a considerable to-do 
over what he is doing, and after wasting 
his ene: gies in en by tak- 
ing a little more time, could done with 
very littie «ffort, and then, because, as he 
thinks, he tails to meet the success as he 
imagines he should, becomes aiscouraged, 
and is ready to make the change to soime- 
thing else, 

‘This proves a considerable loss in most 
cases, and, in consequence, he does not 
succeed asthe energy he displays wouid 
seem to warrant. 

Anotber man, while he may not make 
a great display of his energies at the start, 
will go to work more systematically, wiil 
have better opportunities to economiz:, 
and in many cases to nanage better than 
when he attempts to rush matters. 

lf he will but observe, he will be ready 
to take advantage of any specially favor- 
able circu noes that the man who is 
constantly shifting about is always making 
a change at the wrong time, when a littie 
perseverance would have brought him 
through all right. 

In all lines of business there are 
fluctuations, upsand downs, and in order to 
succ2ed we persevere, lt is when the odds 
aceou against us that it seems tne most 
important to persevere, M. 8. 


STVUOKING THE YOUTHFUL MIND,—Not 
only do our scuools begin too early in tue 
season, Says a fa:uous writer on educational 
subjects, and too many studies are pursued 
in them, but the bours devoted to school 
work are more than should be required, 
dae regard being had for the weliare of 
both mind and body. 

So far as the time usually given to study 
in the school room is concerned there is 
very little fault to be found. Six hours a 
day, with an intermission of half en hour 
at noon, is an amount of time with which 
no fault can reasonably be found with 
children who have passed their twelfth 








ear. 

But it is rarely the case that the work 
ends with the dismiseaal from school at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, for it is carriev 
on with as much, if not more, assiduity at 
bome and during hours that should be 
devoted to recreation. 

Teachers have often told me that they do 
not require their pupils to study at home, 
Doubtiess they spoke the truth. They 
should have gone farther; they should not 
have allowed toeir pnpils to study at home, 
and if their injunctions to that effect were 
not sufficient they should bave made the:in 
known to the parents and have insisted 
on their enforcement, 

Many children are ambitious to excel in 
their classes or have an insatiable desire 
for knowledge, the result of an abnormally 
developed brain. 

They should no more bé allowed to use 
that organ to excess than they should be 
permitted to overioad their stomachs with 
a variety of food. 

Yet parents who would unhbesitatingly 
cut off the extra piece of pie for fear of in- 
digestion will not hesitate to encourage the 
eflurt to absorb some additional brauch of 
knowledge. There is a mental dyspepsia, 
the result of redundancy, as surely as 
there is that form which results from 
repletion of the digestive organs, 

—— SP 

CHILDREN like, to @ certain extent, to 
be treaied seriously, and they are geverally 
pleased when they are asked todo some- 
thing that is useful. A baby that can 
scarcely toddie will carefully carry some 
littie trifla intrusted to it tnat is to 
be given to some other member of the 
family; the child will go straight to the 
p reou indicated; there ie not the slightest 
chance that he will drop or forget the 
articles given to his keeping. He feels the 
responsibility of having something to do, 
aud will seriously acquit himself of his 
duty. 

a - SS 

FORBEARANCE end self-control smooth 
the roaa of lI!fe, and open many ways 





perienced! It was sucy a surprise to me | W¥lch would otherwise remain closed. 
that I was suddenly overwhelmed with | aR iat. ial a emma 
feelings of love and gratitude, and, bury- HE that knows notbing doubts of nothing. 

ing my face, 1 sobbed as if iny heart was | Do not let your doubts cause you to waver 

breaking. No punishment could bave | for you may be sasured that Warner’s 

afiscted me half so much, and thing can | Log Cabin Liver Pilis w ‘ause the 

eUace the memory of it from ny mind siuggish liver to resume its wonited 
| “How 1 loved my fatber to-day, asthe | tunctions and produce the resuits you de 
| Sight of my littie giri’s face brought it ail | sire, They are effective and harmless, be 
\ freebly before me! Wili she love me as | ing purely vegetable, 
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SOMETIME. 
Sometime you'll think of these summer days, 
Dreamily fading in purple haze, 


Sometime, with a thrill of passionate pain 
You'll long for their sweetness over again. 


Sometime you'll listen, in silence lone, 
Fora girlish voice that was all your own. 


Sometime, when the starlight is shining bright, 
And the moon drops low in the summer night, 


You will watch for a gleaming figure fair, 
White-robed and noiseless, with failing hair. 


Sometime in your dreaming a little hand 
Will linger in yours at love's sweet demand; 


And, gazing deep in the luminous eyes, 
That made for your light ite paradise, 


The light, the music and 
Of this golden-crown 
balm, 


rous calm 
mer will linger like 


Till, starting, I waken to clasp but air, 
And list to fitting footfall there. 


Sometime you'd give all the wise world’s praise 
For one of these vanishing summer days; 


For just one leaf from the swaying bough— 
Sometime you'd clasp it; ah! why not now 


Ere the lingering lizht of the perfect days 
Has faded, forever, in mystic haze, 


tected ee 


THE KITCHEN OF OLD. 





In the kitchen of the ancients we e¢ find 


Though only practiced extensively by 
the ancients, yet the art lingered, and even 
still lingers in out-of-the way corners. A 
writer who wrote on the customs of the 
Parisians in 1782, tells us much that is in- 
teresting abuut the table and kitchen. 

He says that the duchesses and mar- 
chionesses had become such gourmands, 
and carried their love of cuange so tar, that 
they absolutely declined to eat soiid meats 
(r anything prepared in the Ordinary way. 
Toey disdained having to chew their meats 
like their vassals, the common herd, the 
cooks were, therelore, obliged to reduce 
everything to consommees, jellies, and pw- 
reese He tells us aleu: 

“Our cooks anxiously turn their atter- 
tion to .he disguising ot every dish. Dur- 
ing Lent, the king’s cooks serve up dinners 
where vegetables are made to assume the 
shape of every fish in the ocean; they even 
contrive to give the flavors to these dishes 
of the fishes they imitate.” 

Thus the good king, bishop and cardi- 
nals, while religiously abstaining from for- 
bidaen dainties, found an easy and agreea- 
ble way of satistying their gastronomic 
cravings. 

To thie day, in Italy, we may taste excel- 
lent veal pates, or wholesome fried pork, 
made out of tunny fish; fish-curries of ex 
quisite delicacy mi made of vegetable mar- 


_ 





oa 
yedner~apd marah: wrt ser regular order, each 


RC aug to oy “a and skill. Among 
them we find the ‘‘structor’’ in high esti- 
mation. 

This individual was an artist of consider- 
able merit, who claimed a full share of ad 
miration asa right learned professor; and 
indeed we teel quite inclinea to bow to his 
claims, and, moreover, enrol him in the 
noble army of practical chemists. 

He it was who performed marvels both 
to charm the eye and delight the palate of 
the epicure. With a common turnip, a 
harmless gourd, vegetable marrow, or 
pumpkin, he could counterfeit with aston- 
ishing faithfulness both the shape aud taste 
of fish, flesh or fowl. 

Let a king in a far inland camp express 
a craving for the unprocurable sardine or 
delicate anchovy, and straightway the struc- 
tor brought his consummate art into play, 
and at once the trick was done, and royalty 
could sit down to discuss a delicious dish 
of fresh herrings or the much esteemed 
scarlet rock fish. 

We are told that a certain king of Bithy- 
nia, while leading his army on some inland 
expedition, had an intense longing for his 
favorite titbit—pilchards, Luckily, a struc. 
tor was at the head of his majesty’s culi- 
nary suite. 

He took a turnip, cut it into the resem- 
blance of the desired pilcharda, tried them 
tenderly in oil, salted and powdered them 
with the seeds of black poppies, and served 
the dish to the impatient monarch. His 
majesty was right well pleased, and rec 
ommended the dish as an excellent fry of 
pilchards. On other occasions the structor 
wasas adroit in preparing flesh courses 
with the most humble not to say despised 
of roots. 

Greek cooks, as we see in the writings ot 
many of the ancients, claimed that there 
were few professions requiring wider and 
sounder kaowledge and philosophy than 
that of cooking; and we can hardly doubt 
them. 

The Roman cooks were quite as clever. 
We are tuld on credible authority that they 
contrived to serve up pigeons and young 
spring chickens—no matter at what season 
—even though they had nothing but the 
flesh of tour-footed beasts or fish on which 
to exercise their art. 

A writer has recorded a sumptuous din- 
ner where the guests thought they were 
partaking of tunny, anchovies, sausages, 
besides a great number of different vege- 
tables; yet the cook only used common 
pumpxins, seasoned with oils, various con. 
diments, seeds and roots. 

Now, these culinary feats are pretty wel! 
authenticated, and may be accepted as his- 
torically reliable facts. We are inclined to 
inquire: Were these old-world cooks chem 
ical adepts? 

Without a doubt, the semi-magical trans- 
formations of the structor were nothing 
more than the labors of clever chemists. 
Whether he knew it or not, he availed 
himself of such roots, seeds, and herbs as 
our chemists of to-day would choose were 
they to attempt such gastronomic feats 








rows. eek 


In these instances, it is simply the mode | « 
of curing, the oil used, and, in the case of 
the vegetable marrows, the chemical effect 
ot the heat and curry powder, which cause 
the change. 

Beetsteaks, again, juicy and splendidly 
tender, may be cut from the stem ofa pine 
tree! fhese are large mushrooms, or 
fungi, which are impregnated with a red, 
blood like fluid. 

It would indeed be at once interesting 
and amusing to see our chemists put on the 
apron and white cap and serve up a cow. 
plete artificial dinner trom their laborato- 
ries, so that the bread vegetables should 
come before us in the shape of erayfish 
soup, well fried herrirg, or caretully-boiled 
cod, oyster pates, fish-sauces; to be fol- 
lowed by steak pies and savory ragouts. 

We know that they could with ease, and 
indeed daily do, serve us with an artificial 
cheese or paste of Jargonelle pears and arti- 
cial apple-candy. Such things have been 


{ done, and can be repeated. 


——— - > 


Ir my friends have alabaster boxes laid 
away, full of fragrant perfumes of sym. 
pathy and affection, which they intend to 
break over my dead body, I would rather 
they would bring them outin my weary 
and troubled hours, and open them, that I 
may be refreshed and cheered by them 
while I need them. I would rather have a 
plain coffin, without a flower, a funeral 
without a eulogy, than a lite without the 
sweetness of love and sympathy. Let us 
learn to anvint our friends beforehand tor 
the burial. 


brains of old. 


No task is well pertormed by A reluctant 
hand, 

There is no virtue in a promise until it is 
redeemed, 

Fortune does not change men: it un- 
masks them. 

The wisest fellows, we think, are thore 
who agree with us, 

Now is always the very best time, if we 
will only make It so, 

Contentment does not demand condi- 
tions, it makes them, 

A little knowledge wisely used is better 
than all knowledge disused. 

The veil which covers the face ot tuturity 
is woven by the hand of mercy, 

A misery is not to be measured from the 
nature of the evil, but by the temper of the sufferer, 


Many people believe in ‘‘the greatest 
good to the greatest number,’’ and their greatest 
number is No, 1. 

There is no policy like politeness; and a 
good manner Is the best thing in the world, elther to 
get a good name or supply the want of it. 





Nothing, indeed, but the possession of 
some power, can with any certainty discover what, 
at bottom, is the true character of any man. 

There is no protection against slander 
Let us pay no attention to these foolidh prattiers; let 


a try to live in innocence, and allow the world to | 


Laik 
It is only imperfection that complains of 


what is imperfe e more pe er we are @ more 


e and ‘ we ‘ ne wards the defects re a 








Femininities. 


Purity of soul and conduct is the first 


slory of women. 


The more you speak of yourself, the more 
you are likely to lie, 


Every man likes to talk about himselt; 
&@ good listener makes a delightful wife. 


The wite ot a well known Vienna banker 
lately displayed #0 dresses in 21 days tn Carisbad. 


‘*‘My objection to babies,’’ said an old 
bachelor, ‘‘is that they are so Insufferably childish,** 


There’s nothing like leather, exce ting, 
of course, the upper crust of the young wife's first 
pie. 

Bobby was admiring the fat boy at the 
dime museum. ‘‘Mamma,’’ he said, ‘‘what a xind 
mother he muat have!’ 


Washing dresses and white skirts should 
never be laid away for winter with the starch io 
them. If makes them rotten, 


Labor to keep & good conscience, for she 
that is disturnished thereof hath fear for her bed- 
fellow and care for her companion, 


She: “If you would buy me tbat lovely 
diamond necklace it would be just heavenly.'' He, 
dryly: **‘Haven't you any earthly wishes?’ 


In China girls are not obliged to go to 
school atall, Their position in the empire Is so in- 
significant that no provision ismade for their edu- 
cation. 


We often hear the right of women to 
vote advocated, This is not a new idea, for in 1804 
single women, 21 years of age, were allowed to vute 
io New Jersey. 


A honmeus custom that attracts the atten 
on of atre goers in pce aeome is the spectacie of 
— hich 
nauve we (com g slong thee awnaing, 
long, chender cigars. 


Young wife: ‘‘Before we were married, 
George, you never smoked in my presence.’’ Young 
husband: ‘*I know it, my dear, and you never wore 
curl papers in mine.’’ 


A uew dinner-table wrinkle is a dish of 
dark-colored jelly, in the centre of which isan 
electric light, The effect of its sudden Illumination 
is said to be magnificent. 


She: ‘‘Harry, you would make @ poor 
soldier.’’ He: **A poor soldier! Why, Maud?’’ 
She; ‘‘Because you don't seem to know how to use 
yourarms.’’ (Tableau.) 


In England women are again taking to 
wearing gaiters. These are made to measure and 
are of almost any kind of cloth. The favorite, how- 
ever, is the ordinary drab. 


‘Is there any way to make new furni- 
taurelook as though it had been made a century 
ago?’’ asks acorrespondent. A housefui of children 
will do it 99 times out of 100, 


The chorry-wood cradle in which Mrs. 
Ruth Hull, of Willingford, Conn., was rocked when 
a baby has been made into a coffin for that good 
lady, who at74 years hears Death knocking a little 
way off. 


Conversation between a mistress and her 
servant: ‘** Did you tell the ladies [ was not at 
home?"’ ‘'Yes, ma’am.’* ‘‘And what did they 
say’’’ ‘They sald, ma'am, as how it was terrible 
lucky.’’ 


Wile: ‘‘What does this circus advertise 
ment mean when itspeaks of a man with an tron 
jaw?’’ Husband: ‘*Means what it says, of course,’’ 
**Dear me! Idon’t know what I would do it I bad 
an tron jaw.’’ ‘‘You'd wear it oui in about six 
months.*’ 


‘I see you have got a new servant,’’ said 
Mrs. Tomkins. ‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs, Jones, ‘‘l make 
itapoint togeta new one every month.’’ ‘*Kut 
that must be very inconvenient?’’ ‘**Yes; but there 
is nothing going On In this town thai 1 don’t hear all 
about it.’’ 


Mamma, the next morning: ‘‘Edith, my 
dear, I don’t think you should have sach late callers, 
Mr. Simpkins staid here untilafter 11 last nigtt.’’ 
Edith: *‘Why, mamma, how can you cali bim a late 
caller? I’m sure it was only a few minutes aiter7 
when he called!’ 


When you speak evil of another you 
must be prepared to hear others speak evi! of you. 
There isan old Buddhist proverb which says, ‘‘he 
who indulges in enmity ts like one who throws 
ashes to windward, which come back to the same 
place and cover him all over.’’ 


Magistrate: ‘‘Madam, your husband 
eharges you with aesault,’’ She: **Yes, your honor; 
lf asked him If he would ever cease wo love ine, and 
he was so slow in answering that I bit him with a 
mop. I'm only a woman, your honor (tears) anda 
woman's life without love isa mere bilght.’’ 


The ladies of the aristocracy of St. Pe- 
tersburg have organizeda series of sleigh races in 
which they are to be the drivers, Fach wiil have 
her own color, and the competitors must not be less 
than 2 years of age nor more than 4. Entries are 
limited to the aristocracy, and the prizes are very 
magnificent. 

Ingrain carpets, when worn beyond re- 
pair, should be cut Into lengthwise strips and woven 
the same asarax carpet. It is unnecessary to tew 
the ingraincattings, weavers generally preferring 
to overlap the stripsasthey weave. Mats and car- 
pets assume quite a Persian look when made tin this 
way, and are very durable, 


Miss Clara, blushing: ‘‘Do you know, 
Ethel, that young Mr. Sampron proposed to me last 
night and I accepted him?’’ Mies Ethei, beartily: 
**|} congratalate you sincerely, Clara. Mr, Samp- 
son isa noble young man.'* Mise Clara: **Do you 
know him very well?’’ Miss Ethel: *“Uh, yes; It 
wes only a few months ago that I promised to bea 
sister to him.*’ 


In the English State papers is the fol 
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FRasculinities. 


Man’ 8 chiet wisdom consists in being 
sensible of his follies, 

No man was ever sv much deceived by 
another as by himeelf. 

We never deceive for a good purpose; 
knavery adds malice to falsehood. 

The personal pronoun ‘‘I"’ should be the 
coat of arms of some individuals. 

He approaches nearest the gods who 
knows how to keep silent, even though ia the right. 

A shrewd observer bas learned that old 
maids love to kiss and fondle cats because they have 
whiskers. 

Where diligence opens the door of un- 
derstanding and impartiality keeps it open, truth is 
sure to Gnd an entrance, 

“Every woman wants the earth!’ ex- 
claims an old bachelor cynic. Not if you oring it 
into the house on your buots, 

A New Jersey couple were recently mar- 
ried after a courtship of 24 years, This looke like a 
case of divorce before marriage, 

It’s one cut of a hundred who knows 
that ‘*present’’ on ttie outside of a letter ts a verb 
in the imperative mood, not an adverb. 

When a bat is wet with rain it should be 
dried with a silk handkerchief, brushed with a soft 
brash, and when it is nearly dry, with a harder 
brush, 

You may wish to marry a wife with rut 
a failing, vut whatif thelady, afier you find ber, 
happens tobe in want of a husband of the same 
character? 

Talk about your cigarette smoking! 
Here's man over in Connecticut, who has just 


Died. aaleuaewtrrer. 2,000 herrings a day. Lt was. 


his busluess, 


A Washington Territory man leit $ 
for all the delicacies of the season to be fed to his 
dog, while his old father was made heir te his wa ‘ch 
and chain only. 


It an ordinary tal! hat gets to look very 
shabby it may be renovated fora time by damping it 
well witha sponge dipped in beer or vinegar, then 
brushing it with a hard brush (till dry. 


A man said to bis aged mother, speak- 
ing of his wife, ‘‘1 do wish | could keep Mary from 
exaggerating 60!*' ‘“‘Getherto talk about her own 
age,’* responded the shrewd old lady. 


A Newark politician, who seta up for a 
grammar sharp, has somehow gut the idea that 
**‘clause’* is plural, and talks trippingly of this, that 
or the other ‘‘claw’’ ta various evactments, 


Brown says that choosing « wile is very 
much like ordering a meal in a Paris restaurant 
when yon do not understand French. You may not 
get what you want, but you will get something 


*Anddo you really care a good desl 
about me?’’ he asked. ‘*Yes,*’ she answered; ‘‘quite 
agood deal. If you were to go away now, never to 
come back again, I shuuld miss your horse and 
buggy very much,’’ 


Doctor Jack: ‘‘How's thir—on the sick 
list??? Alwy: ‘*Ya-as. Weally, I cawn't stand this 
wild life! Thwee cigawettes and a giass of wine 
lawst night, and had to getup this morning before 
%. Imust weform.’' 

‘You are the most worthless man that 
ever made a woman's life Intolerable, John.'* And 
a week afterwards she was sulng a rallioad company 
for $100, 000 damages for killing John, The perver- 
sity of some women Is past comprehension, 


Husband, whose wile has been reprov 


ing bim foremoking in her presence: ‘You often 
used to say before we were married, ‘Oh, George! I 
do so love the odor of a good cigar.’*’' Waite: ‘'Yes, 


that sort of thing Ils part of a young lady's capi- 
tai.’’ 

A young man in Mariana, Fla, dreamed 
thathe made a balloon ascension, and descended 
by means of « parachute, On awakening he was (is- 
gusted to find that he was standing up in bed holding 
an open umbrelia with a grip that made his hands 
ache, 


“You sketch with a free hand, Miss 


Backford,’’ remarked the professor, who had been 
critically examining her portfollo, ** Entirely 
free,’’ said the young lsdy, as she cast down her 
eyes in soft contusion and walted for the professor 
to follow vp the opening. 


George McCurdy, aged 28, while prome 


nading in Canton, Ohlo, one Sanday niaht recently, 
dropped dead on the sidewalk, dragging the girl 
down withhim, They were to have been married 


soon, McCurdy was suffering from hemorrhage of 
ihe lungs, 


The world is not entirely selfish. A Mi! 


waukee man went to his pastor the other day and 


asked how mach he needed to put his church out of 
debt, and on being told 92000, he wrote a check for 
the amount and handed it to the pastor, remarking 


that bissermons had done him more than $4 worth 
of good, 

Philadelphia aunt, severely: ‘As I 
gianced into the parlor lastevening leaw you with 


a young man’sarm around you.’' Chicago niece, 
calmly: ‘‘Yes, aunty, | was waiting for you to pass 
the door and see us. Young men are very silppery 


noeadays, and one can’t have too many witucssrs, 
you know.’ P 

Deacon: ‘I saw you at our evening ser 
vice last night, sir. Strangers are always welcome 


Young man: ‘*Thanks.** Deacon: ‘'I suppose you 
find church-going @ great comfort?’’ Young man: 
‘Yes, sir. Did you notice the Ifttle girl whose 
hymn-book I belped to hold up?’ Deacon: **Yes.’ 
Young man: ‘‘Hhe’sa great comfort, wo.’ 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“The Gunmaker of Moscow,” one of the 
best known siories of the late Sylvanus 
Cott a bas just been issued in book torm 
by Cassell & Co., New York in tueir Li- 
brary of Choice Fiction. For sale by Lip- 
pincott & Co, Price, 50 centa. 


FRESH PERIODIOALA. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery tor Oo- 
tober, is Gi-ed with the best of reading and 
res for younger children. Published 

at 36 Bromfield St, Boston. 

“The Silver Lock” and other stories 
from Cassell's Magazine, make a very en- 
taining volume, Tne ta es are ali above 
the average short story in merit, and ip 
Ui ality and freshness depart widely 

the usual collections in this shape 
For sale by Lippincott & Co. Price, 20 
con ta. 

‘Ouida’ opens The Woman's World tor 
October, with a sbarp attack upon (be ugil 
ness of ‘Tne Streets of Londons.” “Tapes- 
try Weaving,” is an interesting paper with 
iliustrations showlog bow the work is 
done. “Child Piayers ot the Elizabethan 
Age,” will be read with interest. “A Walk 
Through tue Maralis’,’’ is as interesting as 
ali these walks through European cities 
are bound tobe “Charity,” Is the title of 
a poem by Arthur Symons. An amusing 
paper is the “History of the Bonnets o 
Queen Victoria's Keign.’’ “Playgrounda 
aod Open Spaces,’’ read in the light of 
some recent park iimprovements in New 
York, will be interesting. Following this 
is @ bunch of Queen's Thougbts,” trom 
the pen of OCarmen Si!va,"’ Queen of Rou 
mania “Roman Women at tue Beginning 
of the Empire,” and “New and Popular Ar. 
tistic Needlework,” ard (héi-c ind ofrw. 
Joupsiowe'’s a?inirable papers on the fash- 
tons of the month, Cassell & Oo, pub- 
jJishers, New York. 

The October numberot Lippinestt's Mag 
azine is a special bE. P. Roe number, First 
comes a summer idy!l called ‘(Queen of 
Spades,”” which showa tuat imorough 
knowledge of the best features of our coun- 
try \tfe that have marked ali similar works 
by E. P. Roe But his best apotheosia ts 
his autobiography contained in this num- 
ber, and entitled ‘A Native Author called 
Roe."’ The title is taken from one of Mat 
(new Arnold's essays on America, in which 
the critic glances slightingly at the nov. 
eliat. William S. Walsh, in “Some Words 
about EK. P. Koe,’’ rays that no one can lay 
the autobiography down “without increased 
respect and ad niration for tue good man 
who penned it’’ Jotn Habbertou starts a 
new serial, “At Last: Six days in the iile 
ofan ex-Teacher,” “Witb Gauge & Swal- 
iow,’’ Judge Tourgee'’s series olf short st>- 


ON BRINGING UP CHILDREN. 


fT\HE chief ois that children need in 

these days, if they were brou bt up 

properly isa litie wholesome caving 
a.one. Some ts seem as if tuey must be 
continually nagging tueir children, sooid- 
ing them, or keeping them in order or 
threateuing them, or petting them, or coax- 
ing them, or feeding them, or smusing 
them 


le it likely that children thus treated 
will becowe sell-reliant and ocoosiderate 
for otuers? They get the idea thatan eye 
is always upon them, and that they can 
tollow their own impulses, no matter how 
tooliah these may be, lor they are sure wo 
be stopped if they go wrong. 

Also, unfortunately, tuey get the idea 
that if there is one place where, more than 
anotuer, no peace of mind to be had, it is 
(he place where they are in the company 
o/ their parents, They get the impression 
that cousfort aud quiet can be found where 
paren are not,and when they gro# up they 
never think Of asking their parents w sbare 
their pleasures; they Ouly seek them when 
they waut to get sowething out of them. 

The havit of naggiog is all tue more dis- 
astrous when it takes the form of threats 
which are not carried out, and orders wbhicu 
are not insisted n pon. 

‘Tuus, we hear parents say, “If you do 
not make less poise, 1 shall be very angry, 
and put you in theourner.’’ Tuecniid con- 
lunues lo make the same noise, but is not 
putin the corner, “Put down that book,’’ 
or ‘Take your feet off the chair.” The 
book is not put down: the teet are not put 
down; and tue only result is that the child 
acquires a contempt for the parent's author- 
ity which he does not lose as long as he 
lives, gut ~ a@eery 

Aywit nen s let parents dtp ply children’s 
actual needs; sey that, ney are cormlor- 
ably clad, that at regular tines they bave 
wuclesoime tood; when they are in real 
troubie belp them, and enter inW their teel- 
ings of Joy and grief, pain and pleasure, 
But when this is done, leave them alone, 
Do not worry them; give as few commands 
as possibile, and never give a command 
without seeing that it is implicitly obeyed. 

Avo.ther lesson which parenis need to 
learn if they want to bring up their chil 
dren properly is that tue very worst thing 
tuey can do lo a child is Lo beat it, 

Even in these days there are people who 
belinve very much in the rod, and they 
justify themselves by quoting Solomon; 
but probably if we could bring Solomon 
into court, we should uot find him willing 
to approve the doings of his adimirers, 

The truth is that there may be occasions, 
when heinous offences have been com- 
mitted, when bodily chastisement may do 
good, but such occasions are most rare, and 
it needs BOme One as Wise as Solomon to 








row is continued. Howard Seely bas a 
dramatic episode of lite in Paris, entitied 
“Tue Casts of a Die.” “Brown Bread and 
Baked Beans; a Good-Mumored Study ol 
Boston.”” Fanny Davenport contributes 
“Some Childish Mewories,’’ in) which 
Hooth and Barrett ftigure, as well as ber 
ta berand mother, There are tive poems 
The answers tothe One Hundred Ques 
tions are co tinued, aud the departments 
all keep up thelr interest. Lippincott & 
Co,, publishers, 
—> 2 _..-— 

TEACHING CANAKIKBS TO SING.—When 
it Is remembered that acavary who can 
whistioa tune commands a large price, it 
seems quite worth while to teach this ac- 
complishinent to the wiliing little crea. 
tures, it will pick up notes with surpris- 
ing quicknesa If you whistle an air re- 
peatedly in the room be will soon en- 
deavor to catob It. 

Select your tune, repeat one bar of the 
music at a Lime; repeat the lesson over and 
over again until he bas mastered it. Then 
KO @ step further, and #0 on, until the tune 
has been thoroughly caught, It is best to 
confine your teacy ings to a young bird, 

Canaries are naturally tame, and yet, as 
arule, | bave found that birds who will 
allow themselves to be handled or petted 
are apt to do very little singing. The best 
singers | ever saw were very shy wheu an 
altlewpt was made to catch them. It is also 
better for their bealth that tuey should not 
ve fondle, 

“I nave refused some fine offers tor my 
feathered pet,’’ says a bird fancier. “When 
the home organ is played, be instantly fol- 
lows up with ‘Hold the Fort,’ or ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.’ He will sing as though his 
dear little throat would burst, and keep up 
the tune wiih such well regulated time that 
itis surprising. I mysell taught him both 
tunes by the wethod given above, time and 
patience doing the work.’’ 

—  — ee 


Youna Mr. Banks weighs a trifle over 
two bundred pounds, and is somewhat 
rensitive about it He was calling on a 
Jersey City girl the other evening, when 
se saic, naively: “Oh, Mr. Banks, would 
you just as leave sit in this casy-chair as in 
that rocker?’ “Certainly, certainly,’ re- 
plied Banks gallantly, as be changed trom 
one chair to the other, “Ob, thanks, 
thanks,’’ she murmured, ‘tyou are very 
hind. I bave an atlas tull of such lovely 
jerns under the cushion of that easy-chair, 
and you " “Good- night,” said Banks 
stitlly, as he walked away, never, never to 
return, 
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decide when they occur; corporal punish- 
nent, a8 Usually administered, does more 
arm toan good. 

It makes children selfish, cowardly and 
deceitful, aud raises up a barrier between 
parents and children which years cannot 
remove, Witbout doubt there are good 
men and women to be found who were 
beaten when they were children; but these 
people grew up good notwithstanding tne 
bealings they endured, not because of 
them, 

In trying to bring up children wel, it is 
a great tuing to try and make them happy. 
Happy children are good children, To this 
end a wise parent will always be willing 
to grant his children’s reasonable requests, 
anu not refuse out of caprice, bad temper, 
or arbitrariness, Foolis, parents olten get 
into the way of ssying, ‘ No you mustn’t!”’ 
or “No, you sban’t!”’ without thougnt, Then 
tuey think better of it and cuange their 
iniuds; or if the child cries or entreats, they 
yieid. By bebaving thus they are showing 
tueir Own weakness, ruining the child's 
coaracter, and destroying all chance of re- 
spect and Kindly leeiing between pareuts 
and children, 

it to grant the request would be harmful 
or interfere wilh the comfort of others, re- 
luse it by all means, and abide by the 
refusal; but do not refuse without a good 
reason, Let the child understand that the 
fatuer and mother earnestly desire that b 
should be bappy. 

These are not by any meansall the points 
to be attended to in bringing up children. 
ro mention all would be to fill a volume, 
But they are the points in which mistakes 
are most frequently made and these mis- 
takes are more productive of mischief than 
would be supposed, 








OnE bight an apparent tramp in Bent 
county, Cal., gave a brakeman on a coal 
train filly cents to let him ride tothe next 
station. The brakeman took his place on 
the caboose, and the tramp got on a coal 
car, and a8 8000 as the rom started began 
throwing off coal. He bad thrown off two 
lons or more by the time he reached the 
next station, when be got off and went back 
lo meet @ wagon that was following after 
and picking up the coal. The tramp wasa 
shrewd but dishonest Bent county far- 
mer. 

8 we 

A MIicHIGAN undertaker has had a large 
tent made. Whenever he has a funeral on 
a rainy day he will place the tent over a 
“rave 60 that the service may be held with- 
out any incon venience, 
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NEGLKCT killsinjurie 6; revenge increases 


PUTTING ONE’S FOOT IN IT. 





foot in it,’’ was the carious compiaint of 

an unlucky man, who might have re- 
ceived a consolation had be reflected on the 
number of offenders that daily keep bim 
com pany. 

The gaardeman’s remarx to English 
nobleman who was in the habit of affably 
conversing with soldiers, ‘I jike you, my 
lord; there’s nothing of the gentleman 
about you,” offers a very good example of 
the kind. 

“How many deaths?” asked a hospital 
physician. 

‘4 Nine’”’ i 

“Why, I ordered medicine for ten.” 

Yea; but one would not take it,’’ was the 
startling reply. . 

“Hillol woere are you going at this time 
of night?” said a genticman to bis servant. 
“You're after no good I|’|| warrant.’”’ 

“Please sir, mistress sent me for you,’’ 
was the response. 

A child way often be expected to put his 
or her heediess little foot in it, as the phrase 

For instance, a youngster begged an 
in Vitation to dinner at the nouseofa friend 
wits whorn be had been playing. 

At the tabie the host anxiously inquired: 

“Charley, can you cut your own weat?’’ 

‘*Humpb!”’ eaid the youngster, who was 
sawing away; “can't I? I’ve cut up quite 
as tough meat as this at home,”’ 

People who are destitute of tact might 
take warning from such juvenile inala- 
props; but such does not often appear to be 
Loe case, judging by the numerous exam- 
pies to the contrary. 

A millionaire railway-king basa brother 


who is bard of bearinye Jala, ne.ty wane 


| NEVER open tiny mouth bat I put my 


A New Use ror Doos.—“A friend of 
mine, who lives in tae suburbs, has asmall 
boy, no more than five years old, I believe, 
who bas an inverterate babit of ruoning 
away,'’ writes a Boston correspondent 
“The child,” be adda, “a sturdy, stéut- 
legged little chep, of great courage and en- 
terprise, whose fatber and mother have 
been put to a great deal of anxiety on his 
account. Sometimes he is found in the 
next town, sometimes by the railroad, and 
again in a certain pasture, where he enjoys 
the congeniai society of severai young coita, 
but it is always a matter of doubt where he 
will be discovered. 

“Recently, bowever, the family have ac- 

uired a mongrel little terrier recommen. 

ed for the purpose, who bunts up Sammy 
with unerring aecuracy. Whenever Sam- 
wy is missing bis mother shows his jacket 
to the dog ana tells him to find the boy, 
whereupon the animal sets off with b 
nose to the ground, the hired man or some- 
body else followin d in due time the 


young vagabond is httobay. Surely 
there is a bint bere for many anxious 
mothers, 


Oo 


A Bay City (Mich.) horse doctor stood 
talking to a Iriend the other day. The end 
of & bottle peeped out of the jormer’s 
pocket. Aiong came a fellow looking for 
a drink. He spied the bottie and 
dexterously removed it from its hiding 
place. He took a big swallow and stopped 
with ajerk. It contained horse medicine 
wade up of ausmonia and other unpalatable 
liquids, 

— ao 


ACCLAIM TO HUMAN GRATITUDE 
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Ct Corday, the sad-faced, tender- 











r “uiarkauie an baving @ very prominent 
nose. 

Once this railway-king dined at a friend’s 
house where he sat between two young la- 
dies, who talked to him very loudly, rather 
to his annoyanoe, but he said nothing. 

Finally, one of tnem spouted a coimmmon- 
place rewark, and then said tn an ordinary 
tone to the otuer: “Did you ever see such a 
nose in ail your lise?’’ 

‘Pardon me, ladies,’’ said tbe millionaire; 
‘it 1# way brother who is deaf!”’ 

Alluding to newspapers, it may be re- 
inarked that advertisers and unpractised 
writers therein through ambiguity of words 
and phrases often counmit aveurdities that 
may be touched on as turther illustrating 
our subject. 

A country paper once related how ‘“dur- 
ing @ celebratuon a child was run over 
wearing a svort red dress, which never 
spoke “afterwards,” 

In the description of the doings of a mad 
dog, it is maid that ‘he bit a horse on the 
leg which has since died.’ 

An account of a funeral says: “the re- 
‘nains were committed to that bourne froin 
which no travoller returns aliended by his 
iriends,”’ 

It is not surprising that foreigners some- 
times fail to cateb all the shades of mean- 
ing belonging to our words, 

A Frenchman trausiated Shakspeare’s 
line *Out brief candle,”’ by, “Get out, you 
sbortcandie. And the expression, ‘* With 
uy sword I will carve my way to fortune,”’ 
was rendered, ‘‘With my sword I will make 
wy fortune cutting meat.” 

Advertisers often give us amusing speci- 
inens of cow position, of which this is an 
example: “Lost by a poor boy tied up ina 
/rown paper wito a waite string a German 
tlute with an Overcoat on and beveral other 
articles Of wearing apparel.” 

A miller attew pted to testify tothe merits 
of @ powder for destroying vermin by say- 
ing: “A fortnight ago | was full of rats, and 
now I don’t think I have one,”’ 

Examples more of the “bull’’ genus also 
come under the title of this paper as cases 
in point. 

lor instance @ newspaper was running a 
serial story called Tne Truth.’’ Oue week, 
so inuch space being devoted to other mat- 
ters, the editor was unable to continue the 
story, 80 he made the following announce- 
iment, containing perbaps more truth than 
any other item in the paper: “ ‘Tne Trath’ 
was crowded out in this week’s issue on ac- 
count of the press of more important mat- 

” 
ter. ” te 

HE NEEDED a RECORD,.—She was a ael!- 
respecting Culcago girl, He bad made bis 
deciaration of love, and it had been heard 
with a lowering of the fair head and a blush 
on the soft cheeks, But he could not help 
saying Something to fill in while he waited 
for her answer. ‘‘WhenI say I have never 
loved till now,”’ he said, “it is not an empty 
word. My lips have never touched the 
lips of any wo.wan’s—except my mother’s, 
my band has never pressed a woman’s 
hand; 1 do not dance, and my arm——”’ A 
lock of strange wonderment came over tke 
peautiful face and the deep eyes grew large 
as ehe listened most attentively. “Is that 
true, George?”’ she asked with hushed 
breath. “lt is,’’ he answered earnest! y— 
‘nt is absoutely, literaily true.’ The look 
of wonderment merged into a glance of icy 
sternness as Be Toss quickly to her fuil 
height and confronted him. “Then for 
goodness’ sake, George,”’ she said, “go oft 
— and practice till you get a rec- 
ord!’ 

eS >_?- ——  _ ~.... 
- Low CaBINs do not ap 


peal strongly to modern 
notions of social life; they 
have had their day. Bat 











To accoippiish aduty is to diffuse joy; 
and, as 6very woment of life holds a duty, 
it depends on us to surround ourselves 
with unceasing joy. 

= ee 7 = — 

For beauty, for comilort, t L prove 

nent of the complexion, use only Pozzoni's 
rowGer; there is nothir g equal u 





them, A neglected cola increases its in 
jurious eflects on the system till consump 

| tion finally kills unless cured by Warner's 
Log Cabin Cough and Consumption 


edy. itis ye reliable remedy of ye < 
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| sapariila and ‘*Tippecanoe”’ 
are as eflective to-day as 

j aes the rugged health of the hardy p 
as AM a = 


neers Was (iaintained by them. 








hearted peasant giri ermsncy made 
great history by one despeia 

Sickened by the saturnalia of the French 
revolution, and moved to desperation as 
Robespierre and Marat were leading the 
Hower of France to the guillotine, she de- 
termined that she would put an end to 
Marat’s bloody reign. 

Marat had demanded two bundred thou- 
sand victime for the guillotine! 

He proposed to kill off the enemies of the 
Revoiution to make it perpetual! 

Horrible thought! 

No wonder it fired the blood of this patri- 
otic peasant maid! 

Gaining access to his closely guarded 
quarters by a subtertuge, she found him in 
bis bath, even then inexurable and giving 
written directions for further slaughter! 

He asked ber the names of the inimical 
deputies who had taken refuge in Caen. 
She told him, and he wrote them down. 
“That is well! Before a week is over they 
shall all be brought to the guillotine,” 

At these words, Charlotte drew from her 
bosom the knifé, and plunged it with au- 
pernatural lorce up to the hiltin the heart 
of Marat. 

“Come to me, wy dear friend, come to 
= as Marat, and expired uader the 
blow 

In the Corcoran galiery at Washington is 
a famous painting of Charlotte, represented 
a8 behind tbe prison bars the day betore 
her execution. 

It is a thrilling, sad picture, full of sor- 
row for ber suffering country, and of un- 
aaa hate for her country’s ene- 
mies, 

W hat a lesson in this tragic story! Two 
hundred, nay, five hundred thousand peo- 
ple would Marat have secrificed to his un- 
boly passion of power! 

Methods are quite as murderous and in- 
6xorable a8 mén, and they nuwber their 
Vicuiins by the millions, 

The page of history is full of murders by 
authority and by mistaken ideas! In the 
practice of 1nedicine alone how many hun- 
dreds of millions have been allowed to die 
and as many more killed py unjustifiable 
bigotry and by bungling! 

But the age is betiering. Men and mieth- 
ods are improving. A few years ago it was 
worth one’s professional lite to advise or 
permit the use ofa proprietary medicine. 

fo-day there are not two physicians in any 
town in this country who do not regularly 
— some form of proprietary rem- 

y 

H. H. Warner, famed all over the world 
as the discoverer of Warner’s safe cure be- 
gan hunting up the old remedies of the 
Log Cabin days; after long and patient re- 
search he succeeded in securing some of 
thé most valuable, among family records, 
and calied thems Warner’s Log Cabin rem- 
edies—the simple preparations of roots, 
leaves, balsams and herbs which were the 
successful standbys of our grandmothers. 
These simple, oid-fashioned Sarsapariila, 
hops and buchu, cough and consumption 
and other remedies have struck a popular 
chord and are in extraordinary demand 
all over the land. They are not the untried 
and imaginary remedies of some dabster 
chemist intent on making money, but the 
long-sought principles of the healing art 
which for generations kept our ancestors 
in perfect health, put fortn for the good ot 
humanity by one who is known al! over 
the worid as a philanthropist—a lover of 
hia fellow man—whose name is a guaran- 
tee of the highest standard of excellence, 

‘lhe preparations are of decided and 
known influence over disease, and as in 
the bands of our grandmothers they raised 
up the sick, cured the lame, and bound up 
the wounds of death, so in their new form 
but olden power as Log Cabin remedies, 





Warner’s Log Cabin Sar- | 


they are sure to prove the ‘healing of the 
nations,”’ 

Corday did the world an incalculable 
service in ridding France of the bigoted 
and murderous Marat, just as this man 
is doing humanity a service by re-intro- 
lucing to the world the simpler and better 
methods of our ancestors, 
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Humorous. 


ONK TUUCH OF NATURE, 











The wind was high, bis hat blew off 
And roiled along the street. 

*Save it!’* he cried, and after it 
He ran with nimble feet. 


It stopped—he reached it—as he stooped 
To take it up, a gust 

Came suddenly, and off the hat 
Went in a whirl of dust. 


The sage, the fool, the grave, the gay, 
Young, middle-aged and oid, 

The tall, the short, the lean, the fat, 
The timid and the vold; 


The rich, the poor, all laughed to see 
The hat thus whirl and spin— 
This is the touch of nature, sure, 
That makes the whole world kin. 
—U. N. NONE, 





Plucky men—Poulterers. 

Aids to reflection—Mirrors. 

Moving waxwork—Bee-hives. 

A designing man—The architect. 

Epitaph for a boatman—Life is oar. 

A bad sign—A defaced guide board. 

A pair of slippers—A couple of eels. 

Sound money—The organist’s salary. 

The coming man—The man tor his rent. 

Breeches ot promise—Trousers bought 
on credit, 

The latest out—The 
after school,’’ 
ifter—Especially 
castor oll and kisses, 

A man wedded to his own ideas is a dif- 
ficult chap to divorce. 

A domestic broil usually makes a very 
unsatisfactory meal, 

Always hanging around—The 
who puts on wall paper. 

A good hotel keeper is a man that one 
can always put up with, 

A private tooter—The man who practices 
on the cornet in his room, 


A cross old bachelor suggests that births 
should be announced under the head of ‘‘New Mu- 
sic.’’ 

**Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘before marriage I 
thought I could live on love; but I am now living 
on my father-in-law.’’ 

When a man makes complaint that the 


ttmonasetanhard to a living, iem’t it very 
much like a liver ie Rf 







the taste of 


fellow 


He: ‘‘Dearest, if I had known the tun- 
nel was so long, I'd have given vou a Jolly hug.’’ 
She: ‘*Didn’t you? Why, somebody did!’’ 


“This is a sad and bitter world,’’ re- 
marked a gentleman of Irish extraction. ‘‘We 
never strew flowers on a man’s grave until after he 
is dead,’’ 


It is all very well to say there is noth. 
ing in a name, but suppose a man named Slaughter 
should start a summer hotel, and call it the Siaugh- 
ter House? 


Uncle takes Tommy to the barber to 
have his hair cut. Barber: ‘‘Weil, Tommy, how 
do you want your haircut?’’ Tommy: ‘‘On, short, 
please, with a hole in the middle, like uncie’s.’’ 


A well iounded report. Miss Ethel, con 
fidentially: *‘Vo you know, Clara, that I had two 
offers of marriage last week’’’ Miss Clara, with en- 
thusiasm: ‘“)h, [am delighted, dear! Then the re- 
port is really true that your uncle left you his 
money.’’ 


Jones, to the club waiter: ‘Michael, if I 


should die, would you attend my funeral?’’ Mich- 
ael, hastily: ‘‘Willingly, sir!’* Jones: ‘** Well, 
Micheel, that isn’t very complimeatary.’’ Michael: 


**No, sir; [didn’t mane that, sir, 
seen there, sir.’’ 


‘I would marry you,’’ raid a lady to an 
importunate lover, **were it not for three reasons,’’ 
**Oh, tellme,’’ he said, imploringly, ‘‘what they 
are, that | may remove them!’ ‘The first is,’’ said 
she, **I don’t love you, the second is, I don’t want 
to love you; and the third is, I couldn’: love you if 
I wanted to.’’ 


They were sitting on the porch, and it 
was growing late. ‘‘Would you mind If I lighteda 
cigar, Miss Claray’’ he asked. ‘‘Certainly nut, Mr. 
Sampeon,’’ she replied. And presently the oid man, 
who was getting desperate, spoke from an open win- 
dow above. ‘‘Daughter,’’ he said, ‘‘I left my rub- 
ber overshoes near the kitchen stove, and you had 
better see to’em, | can smell something burn- 
ing.’’ 


Tourist, to Highland seaman on board 
steamer passing through the bay: ‘‘I suppose there 
is good fishing to be got here at times?’’ Seaman: 
**Ferry coot fushing inteet at times. If you'll not 
get them at wan time, you're sure to get them the 
same time again.’’ Tourist, who thinks he will 
change the conversation: ‘‘How fast does this boat 
travel’’’ Seaman: ‘‘She can go half an hour in five 
minutes,’ 


I wouldu’t be 


Loa CABINS are not rec- 
ommended as mode! habi- 
tations for modern people, 
Bot Warner’s Log Cabin 
/Sarsaparilla and Warner’s 
Tippecanoe” are the sim- 





which 
maintain health, and can 


enabled the rugged 


be safely rec 


pioneers 


mended to all. 


ple but effective compounds | 





A HANDSOME youth of Brooklyn, was 
arrestec for annoying and insulting a 16- 
year old girl in the street. His father a rich 
and highly respected citizen, at once bailed 
the young masber, but marched bim off 
to the home of the young lady be bad ol- 
fended and made him get down on bis 
knees and ask ber pardon. 








W HAT Is the difference between the first 
love and the last? It 1 tnat one always be- 
Neves one’s first love isthe last, and one’s 
last the first. “Where is the ideal wife?’ 
exclaimed a lecturer, and a sweet voice was 
beard to reply: ‘She is engaged in a fruit- 
less search for an ideal husband.” 


Iv the flatiron ie dirty tie up a plece of 
eliow beeswax in a rug, and when the 
ron is aimost bat not quite hot enough to 

use rub it quickly with the wax, and then 
with a coarse cloth. 
—_— CC Se 


*DOCTORING OLD TIME.” 





A Striking \Picture—A Revival of 
Old Time Simplicities. 


In one of Harper's issues is given a very 
fiue iliustration of Roberts’ celebrated 

inting, Known as * Doctoring Oid Time.” 
Ts reprencats a typical old-timer, with bis 
bellows, blowing the dust from an ancient 
clock, with its cords And weights carefully 
secured, One ofthese clocksin this géu- 
eration is appreciated only asa rare relic. 

The eugg<stive name, ‘Doctoring Old 
Time,” brings to our mind another version 
of tbe title, used for another purpose,— 
“Oid Time Doctoring.”’ 

We learn, through a reliable source, that 
one of the enterprising proprietary medi- 
ci rv, bas been for 


years investigating the form 

mnedical preparations used in the beginning 

of this century, and even before, with a 

view of ascertaining why people in our 

great- grandfathers’ time enjoyed a health 

and poysical vigor so seldom found in the 
resent generation. They now think they 
ave secured the secret or secrets, 

They find that the prevailing opinion 
that then existed, that ‘“‘Nature has a 
remedy for every existing disorder,” was 
true, and acting under this belief, our 
grandparents used tbe common herbs end 
plants, Continual trespass upon the forest 
uomain, has made these herbs less 
abundant and has driven them furtner 
from civilization, until they have been 
discarded, as remedial agents because of 
the difficulty of obtaining them. 

H. H. Warner, proprietor of Warner's 
safe cure and founder of the Warner 
observatory, Rochester, N. Y., has bern 
pressing investigations in this direction, 
into the annals of old family histories, un- 
tit he has secured sone very valuable for- 
wiulas, from which his firm is now pope 
ing medicines, to be wold by all druggists. 

hey will, we learn, be known under 
the general title of ‘‘Warner’s Log Cabin 
remedies," A nong these medicines will 
be a ‘‘sarsaparilia,” for the blood and liver, 
“Log Cabin hops and buchu remedy,” for 
the stomach, ete., “Log Cabin cougb and 
consumption remedy,’’ “Log Cabin hair 
tonic,’’ **Log Cabin extract,’’ for internal and 
external use, and an old valuable dis- 
covery for catarrb, called ‘‘Log Oabin rose 
cream.’”’ Among tbe list is also a * 
prey plaster,” and a “Log Csbin liver 
pill. 

From the number of remedies, it will be 
seen that they do not propose to cure all 
diseases with one preparation. It is be- 
lieved by many that with these remedies a 
new era is to dawn upon suffering human- 
ity and that the close of the nineteenth 
century will see these roots and herbs, as 
counpounded under the title of Warner's 
Log Cabin remedies, as popular as they 
were at its bveginning. Although they 
come in the form of proprietary tnedi- 
cines, yet they will be none the leas wel- 
come, for suffering bumanity has become 
tired of modern doctoring and the public 
bas great confidence in any remedies put 
up 7 the firm of which H. H. Warner is 
the head. The people have become sus 
picious of the effects of doctoring with 
poisonous drugs. Few realize the injuri 
ous eflects following the prescriptions of 
many modern physicians. These effects 
of poisonous drugs, already prominent, 
will become more pronounced in coming 
generations, Therefore we can cordially 
wish the old-fashioned new remedies the 
best of success, 

A ————————— 

Reliable Goods, 

On every land tu each and ali lines of goods we see 
constant and upceasing effort being made to improve 
on former ideasand to produce what nearest ap- 
proaches perfection, The tendency of the present 
day bas been to a large degree towrrd the production 
of the greatest quantity for the least money; but it 
has been found that itisa false and mistaken idea, 
and one that bears poor fruit, Hence the success of 
the few who have had the foresight to see a slow but 
sure profitin making nothing but the best. It is but 
afew yearsagothat Ferris Bros. commenced the 
manufaciure of the ‘'Good Sense’’ corsets and cor- 
set waists. Their endeavor was to build up a trade 
for the future, and that they have succeeded Is shown 
by theirimmense trade, whieh is continually in- 
creasing, and the high estimation in whieh the goods 
are held by the leading dry goods bouses throughout 





the country. We call attention to the ladies’ **Good 
Sense’’ corset walst which we illustrate. It is but- 
toned in frontand laced allthe way up the back, 
sizes isto # lnaches. The waists are made to sult all 
ages from the baby up, and possesa many special 
improvements originated and patented by this 
firm.—Fz 
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SEA-SALT 


*SOAP- 
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Possesses the ionic, rifving pre 
bath, curing all iocal shin and seca 
ote 


made from fectiy pure materials ap most heal- 

ing and invigorating to the shin, keeping it ina 

fresh, clean and thy condition. Sold by dreg- 

gists and tancy goods dealers, or sent by mail one 

cake for Bets or three tor @ cis. by the proprietors. 
BR. H. NeDONALD DRUG CO., 

623 Washington Nt.. New York. 
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dub Co until they are now selling stor o 
Vatches to consumers than all othe 
»mbined ‘They handle only the 


wz 
Keystone Dust-proot Watch fg 


own and climax of Pennsylvania's 
anufactures. ‘Lhis Watch contain 
tery essential to an accurate time- 

eper, and many Important improve 


nts patented by the Company. The 
are Dust and Dam 

a quality mech anen 

other movement in the world 


eweled with genuine rubies Bm 

atent Stem Wind & Set 3 ys 
strongest and simplest. Sol rn 
through authorized agents a 


38.00. Kither all cash downiis) 
or $1.00 per week. 
An Ajar Watch Ineutator give 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 
OH ESTNUT 8T., 
Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSARAR VER 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPrEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WiG8, INCH RS, TOUPBES AND SCALFS, 





No.1, The round of the INCHES. 
head, 0. 1, From back 
No. 2. From forehead far as 
Net Pyom eat ve cat n° iat ps reauired, * 
o. ear ear 5 
over the top. wo. B. cr the crown of 
NOvound the forenesdens| See eet 
rou e " 
He bas always ready for sale gplendia Bow of 
gente w Roapase, Ladies’ en 
rizettes, Brai Ouris, etc., beau’ Vully mone 
ured, and as c¢ as any estat ment the 
jon. Letters any +t of the world will re- 


nion. 
selve attention. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 














THE RESIDENT HOME FOR PACKER INSTI- 
TUTE PUPILS, 


The number of students not living in Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Institute has made 
it desirable that a heme should be provided espe- 
clally adapted to this necessity. This home, which 
has been so successfully conducted for a number of 
years, will be In the future ander the management 
of Mrs, N. B, De Saussure. 

For ber special fitness for the duties of this office, 
Mrs. De Saussure “ocslyes the most emphatic en- 
“Torsement ot the Institute, "w= -— 

Her qualities of character, her social position, and 
her five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Princi- 
pal at Vassar College, bave won for her success and 
merited approval in the social training of young la- 
dies, 

In the autumn of 1888 Mrs. De Saussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No. 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
Institute. Under her care the comforts of a weil 
appointed home wi'l be secured to young ladies, a 
careful and constant oversight of their studies, and 
such tender care as will make ita home in its literal 
sense, combined with the social advantages that form 
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Keystone Watch Club Co’ 
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AJAX 
Watch Insulator, 


A perfect protection 
against magnetiom 
Fitany watch. Rent 
by mail on reeript of price. 
We refer to any Commercial A 
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Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use FA 
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Y i on &O Fancy & Hid’n Name Cards, Outfit 100 
our ame Pictures, all 1Q0e, Game of Authors, be. Dominos, 
jc. Hox Paints, be. The let 80e@, Glen Card Co., Clinwaville, Coun. 


FORALL. 86868 week snd expenses 
paid, Samples worth $5 and particulars 
free P O VICKERY, 4 uvusta, Maine 

SEE HERE! Why not save one hal’ on 1000 usetul | 


articles? Send for Catalogue. Hig 
paytoagents, CHICAGO SCALE (O,, Chicago, Ii!, 


You can live at home and make more money at work for ug 
than at anything elee in the world. Either sex allages (oste 
@ out@t FERS. Terms reas. Address, TkUs & CO. Augusta, Maine. 


SECRETS FOR Lov ERAS? A book for PRIVATE perm 


gal, only lOc, Wertern lum Co., St. Lowla, Ma 
ENSIONS $22:299:900,/0;,%0, 
diers, fallors,their widows =| 
OF parents. PERSIONS INCREASED, Discharges pro- | 
cured (#7 No pension, Se FER. Latest law, pamph- | 

set Pree! PatTaiox O'F age“, Att'y.Washington,v. C. 


“The Handy 


so important a part of a woman's symmetrical edu- 
cation, 

Parents who have hesitate tosend their daughters 
to a boarding-school can feel assured that they 


transfer their maternal care to one especially gifted 


tor assuming such a responsibility. 

Students graduated from the Institute and simi- 
lar schools, and wishing to pursue pest graduate 
course, will also be received, and those wishing to 
give special attention to music and art. They will 
have excellent instruction in these branches, with 
opportunities for development of correct taste 
through the art collectiens, public rehearsals and 
concerts, thet only a large city can supply. 

Mre, De Saussure will be at her residence, as 
above, alter September let, where she will be pleased 
to meet the parents of pupils who wish to apr'y for 
membership of her family. 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklya, New York, 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 


REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
Kev. EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stamford, Ct. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D,, Dover Flaing X.Y. 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., Irv- 


ing Place, N, Y, 
Trustees of Vassar College. 
aneee A F. GOODBSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 
Allee, 

Pror. MAKIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vasear College. 
Pror, 1, C, COOLEY assar College. 
Pror. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar uellere. 
Mis8Rs BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogunts, Pa. 
Rev. C. H. HALL, D. D., 157 Montague st,, Brooklyn. 
Prov, ROBT R. KA YMON D, 123 Henry at., Brooklyn. 
Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsbargh, Pa. 
HON, WADE HAMI’TON, Washington, D. C, 

rn. W. P. HALLIDAY, Uairo, Ii, 
Mr. H. L. HALLIVAY, Cairo, Il, 
Ma, F. J. PELZEM, Chariestown, South Carolina, 


AMONTE Agents Wanted. 90 best sell 
ing articles itn tho world. | sample Aten 
Address JAY BRUNSON, Detrott, Mich. 
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Very nastty, if not quite all or our :eaders, 

r copies of Tikit Post, if it could be done easily 
Ite size makes it specially adapted 
forconvenient and tasteful binding so that by the proper 
means, it can be made a neat volume for future reference or 
preservation, and at the same time an attractive and pretty 


BINDER will be 


would like to 


This means of binding Tus 


roposes to furnish in offering to ite subscribers one of 
* pow so popular, and which 
are unquestionably the moet perfect and handsome articics 


THE BINDEK Is made specially for THE POST; contains one 
copy or the series ol a year with eq: al security, thus preserving 
thoroughly from loss, 
BINDEK works 60 simply that It is the tas 
Lo insert the paper, when by cutting the edges It basall the 
comfort and conveniences of reading and handling possessed 
by the best bound book. The ‘‘BINDEK'’ apart from ite 


or injury. Tus 
of only a minute 


sollin 


also a handsome piece of 


It ie made of embossed imitauion leather, neatly 
and tastefully ornamented in gilt with the title ‘BaATUBRDAY 
EVENING Post’ in bright gold lettering across the centre of 
it makesanarticie of beauty in 


of value as a handy receptacle for 


iteeif, and 
"O8T, that only 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Waler«pots are likely to be the fashion 
of the future—the immediate future—I 
should say; and some of the new woolens 
are made with skirtain which those of a 
diminctive color are graduated towards 
the top, thesiik trimming used matching 
the tons of the spois, 

The Incroyable jackets cut straight at 
the waist, having large buttons at the side, 
where they fy open, and with revere at 
the neck in some solid color, are much 
worn, with full vests and striped skirts; for 
example, a mauve and white striped ocot- 
ton or wool akirt with a soft silk Jacket. 

Stripes are often s treated on one dress 
that they look like two stuffs; tor example, 
many skirts are horizontaliy tucked, which 
reduces the stripes to as lid mass of color, 
and then over. draped with the fabric left 
in ite originab-eondition. 

Sleeves tacked at the shoulders and wrist 
leave the elbow-piece ofa different width 
of stripe. Wide moire sashes are univer- 
sally worn at the back, and threaten to be 
#0 considerably wider as to form a train- 
piece in themaei ves, 

Camel's hair Cheviote with cloth eflects 
are stylish new materials, combining the 
features of several popular st ufls, being as 
solt as camel's bair, yet firmer to the touch, 
and are bordered in cloth colors of contras- 
ing shade, or else in bands of darker shade 
ot the oolor of the ground, 

Buffalo cloths have fleecy surfaces much 
rougher than camel's hair, and are plain 
with a border. onginé they have hain “fi, ~ 
ures in outline all over the ground, or they 
are striped, and are especially efiective in 
om bre stripes, going through several shades 
of color in contrast to that of the ground; 
thus there are gray-blue ground with grey 
ombre stripes or borders, rosewood with 
brown stripes, white grounds with gray, 
end roseau with either red or gray stripes. 
There are also very large ombre cross. 
bara, with the centres three or four inches 
*quare, in beau'ilul color, such as ombre 
gray bars on pale blue fleecy grounds, and 

dull red on dark blue, 

Foundation skirts are not chauged in 
shape, and those of dresses mede tor early 
winter are furnishe ! with two steels and a 
sinall pad bustle, The steels are placed 
low, and are not tied across tightly, hence 
they do not give the large curved efitect 
formerly seen. 

In some cloth gowns, in order to render 
the skirt less weighty and warm the pad is 
omitted, and a small tournure is tormed 
Just below the belt by three short curved 
steels run in casings on the foundation 
skirt and tied back, pr. cisely as is seen in 
the small cauibric bustles sold in all the 
slores, 

Foulard is not too cool tor wearing yet, 
and is a fabric with 60 much to commend 
itis likely to find favor a year hence. 

White printed on a color is being super- 
seded by colors printed on white; but they 
are not 40 generally serviceable, 

Foulard parasols are ingeniously painted; 
they recall some of the pretty figures on 
Dresden china; and 80 does @ very popular 
style of dreas, the bodice low, but filled in 
with a fichu of mousseline desoie. Jabots 
of wide hemmed and pleated lisse make 
dowdy dresses fit for fetes, and with a lew 


found more generally becoming to catch 
up the front breadths slightly on each side 
Just below the waist, and togatner the front 
breadths to the belt. 

W hen separate drapery is preterred it is 
very long indeed, and usuaily booked up 
above the edge of the corsage, sometimes 
onty in the back, giving a princesse effect, 
and sometimes al! around the hip; the liat- 
ter plan conceals the whole edge of the 
corsage, and gives the newest round waist, 
which now dispenses with a belt and curves 
out slightly an inch or two below the 
waist line, showing the graceful tapering 
ol the figure, while the drapery gives styi- 
ish fulness about the hips, 

Coat sleeves prevail in thick ftabrica, but 
are fuller attopand have elaborate cufia. 
Collars are very bigh at the back, but the 
front is susceptible of great variety, some- 
times bave a short vest collar, which may 
be straight, or pointed downward to show 
the throat, or else the front may omit any 
collar Just below the throat, and the vest 
be merely cut bigh, with rounded corners 
lapping in @ very pretty way. 

There area great many turn-down col- 
lare of velvet or the other tabric used for 
trimming the dress, but these are as high 
in the back as the standing collars, and in 
many cases are sewed to standing bands, 

For colored trimmings to be used on 
black, as well as on colors, the cashmere 
or Parisian galoons are most largely im- 
ported, 

These are embroideries of mixed metal 
threads with a great deal of gold in most 
of them, and the ground ig entirely cov- 
ered, as if incrusted, giving a very rich ef- . 
fect, some chenille is wrought in occasion- 
ally, a8 antique needle-work, and a tew 
colored beads are introduced. 

W bite cord witb glit cords are combined 
with white crystal beads that have golden 
centres; black cut jet beads are also associ- 
ated with beads of white and gold. Scrolls, 
leaves, stars, palms, arabesques are the 
designs on the new passementerie in col- - 
ors and in black alike, 

Large black beads are in the outlines of - 
leaves and stems that are filled in with 
steel beads. A great many steel bead 
trimmings are shown for black and gray 
dresses, 

Very fine cut jet beads, both large and 
small, are in the new open-patterned gal- 
loons and gimps, and these will be a safe 
purchase, notwithstanding the tact that ccl- 5 
ored beads are little used. 

There are also many gimps and gallouns 
without beads, made up of large cords and 
open meshes and nettings, small Milan ; 
balls and drops arranged to give a light | 
open lace-like effect, 

Crocheted silk passementéries will be 
largely used, and there are orocheted 
wheels and centres of figures in corded 
gimps, The durable mohair braid pasee- 
menteries for trimming woollen dresses 
are very tasteful. 

Fringes are revived with old-fashioned 
knotted headings with drops below, and 
also rich spiked fringes, the slender drops 
wrapped with silk, and the headings of 
Open passermenterie. 

Garnitures for mantles or dress waists 
are shoulder pieces in yoke shape, deeply 
pointed tn front, made up of the large silk 
like those of passementeries, 





yards of muslin and soft silk those who 
have clever fingers contrive to make an 
endless variety with but few gowns. 

Gold and silver are promised another 
season Of favor, and are used to brighten up | 
dark shades of ladies’ cloth, where they 
form @ girdle or peasant waist, or a vest, or 
collar and cuffs, done almost in solid metal 
by fine threads in close stitches, 

This embroidery tor gold or silver, comes | 
ready for gowns of clot of any color, dull | 
Florentine green, bronze, gray, Veronese 
red, or blue, and in most cases the goid 
and silver, or else, gold and steel are com- 
bined, 

There are also gold, copper, and silver 
embroidered borvers in slender vines aloug 
one sel vedge of dark cloths that will make 
very tasteful triinmings, and will be used 
by fastidious women who object to large 
‘asses Of metal work as too showy, 

Hoois are a head covering which, in our 
Litne, we eiect to adopt almost eutirely for 
orpament, not use, though thetr serviceable 

Capabilies are far greater than are realized 
lo modern Gays, 

+ Pelerines with hoods lined witb a bright 
color, Which serves to redeem them from 
dow diness are wade to wear with most otf 
the autumn gowns, as they are slipped on 
in a minute; and the dreas is equally com- 
plete without them. 

Fiat fronts in pleats from belt to foot, or 
elee long draperies that nearly cover the 
lower skirt, are seen on the new dresoss 


Siender designs run right and left to 
formthe ftronts of dress trimmings, and 
(here are double rows of palins, to be sepa- 
raied as the garment may require and 
pretty little twisted cords and vines for 
heading otber trimmings. 


Odds and Ends. 
A VARIBTY OF RECKIPTS, 

Seed Bread.—Take one pound of flour, 
quarter of a pound of butter, six ounces otf 
sugar, afew caraway seeds, one egg well 
beaten, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 
mix the baking powder with a little cold 
milk; rub the butter into the flour, add the 
sugar and the egg, and lastly mix the 
whole into a light dough with a light milk, 
A tew raisins would be an improvement to 
this very modest receipt, which costs little 
and will keep for days. Hake in a slow 
oven, forming in the shape of buns on the 
tin you bake in. 

Buttered Eggs or “Rumbled Eq9s8.""— 
Break two or three eggs into a sinall 
siew-pan, put in a tabie-spoonful of milk, 
a ta>lespoonful of butter, a little salt and 
pepper, setthe pan over a moderate tire 
and stir the eggs witha spoon, being care. 


set. Make a slice of toast, and pour the 
6xg8 on it, light pepper the top, and then 
serve, 

Potatoes “a la Maitre d' Hotel."—Put a 


ful to keep all in motion till the eggs are | 


gins to rise, when itis done. Then put in 
your cold potatoes, cut in slices, and add a 
littie parsley chopped up finely. The po- 
tatoes are ready to serve as soon as they are 
hot throughout. 

An Easily Made Omelet.—Take a table- 
spoonful of flour, add enough water, or 
milk, to make athin batter. Beat up two 
eggs very well, and add them to it, with a 
pinch of salt, and a little chopped up ham, 
or parsiey. Pour the mixture into a well- 
greased pan, and fry to a light brown; turn 
and roll when done. 

Ham Toast,—Chop up very finely the 
lean of a little botled ham, beat up the yolk 
and white of an egg, and mix with the 
ham; adding a little milk to make a soft 
batter, Scald it over the fire, stirring it all 
the time; bave ready some well-buttered 
toast, pour the mixture on it, and then 
serve. 

Apple and Lemon Sauce.—Boil bait a 
pint of water, with three-quarters of a 
pound of white sugar, till it oecomes a rich 
syrup. Add the grated peel and juice of a 
large lemon, and a pound of apples, 
weighed alter they had been peeled, corded 
and cutsmal!. Boil till reduced to a pulp, 
putintoajar. This sauce will keep for a 
year if neediul, 

Cheap Marmalade,—Add totwelve sweet 
oranges, one lemon, squeeze out the juice, 
and boil out the rinds till quite tender, 
Then cut into chips, taking out the seeds, 
Add to the juice, with a pound of sugar to 
every pound of orange peel. Boil tor an 


Macaroni and Cheese.—Take two ounces 
of macaroni, boil for three-quarters of an 
hour, strain off the water; make a sauce of 
two tablespoonstul of corn flour and a lit. 
tle milk; put into the saucepan end boil. 
Then edd the macaroni, and sprinkle in 
tour tablespoonfuis of grated cheese, add a 
little butter and pepper, stir up well for a 
quarter of an hour, and serve, This may 
also be baked in the oven, with a little 
more cheese and butter on the top to make 
it brown, and then served up ‘macaroni 
cheese,”’ 

Stewed Tomatoes.—Takea third part of 
the contents of a tin of tomatoes, or three 
or four fresh, cut up, put them into a sauce- 
pan on the fire, and add breadcrumbs to 
thicken them, a small lump of butter, pep- 
per and salt. Boil for about fifteen min- 
utes or 80. 

Tomato Soup.—Take half the contents of 
a tin of tomawWes, put them on the fire in a 
small saucepan and thicken with a table 
spoontul of flour, rubbed up with a litle 
butter, when hot, adda pint of milk, poil 
till thick enough and serve. This is deli- 
cious tomato soup, and, with bread, will 
form a good dinner, 

Apple and Rice.—Boil three tablespoon- 


| fais of rice, When tender stir in two or 


three tablespoonfuls of stewed apples, a 
little piece of butter and sugar to taste, 
Serve hot. Any kind of fruit may be sub- 
stituted for apples in tbe sum ner if aiready 
stewed, 

Fruit Toast.—Make several rounds of 
dry toast, pour over them sufficient water to 
soften it. Have ready a dish of stewed fruit 
of any kind witb plenty of juice, and while 
it is boiling hot, put the toastin layers in 
a deep dish, and pour the hot truit gover 
each layer of toast. The latter will absorb 
so large a portion of the juice as will sur- 
prise you, and the dish is a most agreeable 
une. 

Cocoa-nut Cream.—Grate a fresh sweet 
cocoanut (having first peeled, washed and 
wiped it dry) mix with it an ounce otf 
sugar; meitin as littke water as possible 
three quarters of an ounce of gelatine; 
whip the whites of three eggs, mix them 
with half a pint of milk, and stir over the 
fire until the custard thickens; sweeten 
with six tablespoonfuls of sugar. Stir tne 
gelatine and a full half-pint of grated co 
coanut witb the cocoanut milk into the cus- 
tard. Whip half a pint of thick cream solid 
and stir it very carefully into the custard; 
when the latter is quite cold, but before it 
sets, flavor with alittle vanilla or lemon 
extract. Mould and set on ice. 

Tee Pudding.—Make a custard with a 
pint and a bait of milk, one whole egg and 
the yolks of four others, and a quarter of a 
pound of sugar; when cold add bal! a glass 
ot brandy, a glass of Marascnuino, an ounce 
of citron cut fine, and a quarter of a pound 
of dried fruits, and an ounce of pistachio- 
nuta, the fruits cut up in sinall pieces, the 
pistachio nuts blanched and split; mix 

well; and lastly add half a pint of whipped 
cream. When well trozen, pack into a 








tat lespoonful of butter into your pan, melt 
it, mix smoothly into it a small tabiespoon- 
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Ir is something to be good; but far bet- 
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Confidential Correspondents. 


UNHAPPY.—It is a matter which no out 


sider can decide for you, 


MARY.—It is all a matter of fancy; rings 
are not usually wurn on the forefinger. 


W. B.— Your tattoo marks are indelible. 
You cannot remove them If they are deeply set in the 
skin. 

AN X10U8,— You bave been engaged toa 
shufler. Those weak fellows who listen to objec- 
tlonable stories are the most dangerous people in the 
world, 


ETIQUETTE.—The lady to whom you 
have been Introduced, if she wishes tokeep up the 
acquaintance, would, on meeting you, bow; If she 
did not do this, you would conclude that she did not 
wish to know you, 


Evsis L.—Amongst “the best qualities 
in a man’’ we should name honor (including truth), 
magpanimity, courage, and a chivalrous feeling to- 
wards (he other sex, 


Rory.—The **Whiteboys” were a secret 
agrarian association organized in Ireland about the 
year 1750, and were so called because they wore white 
shirts ia their nightly expeditions. 
SrUuDENT.—Catherine, Marie, and Anne 
were ali used in France as men’s names, and we fiad 
them frequently in history. There are also sume 
wodero examples of interchangeable names, Eve- 
lyn, Frances, and otbers. 

BEAUFORT,—The best hours for sleep are 
starting trom ten or half-past,a period of six toeixht 
hours, according to the strength of the individual, 
Some require more than others, Our own optaton is 
that most people require eight hours’ sleep, Cud- 
liver otf will do you no barm, A _ tea-spoonful 
twice a day after meals will be quite enough tor 
you, 

U. Masorn,—"*Mra, Grundy” belongs to 
the circle which includes **Vuke Humpbrey.*’ **Mr. 
‘Mrs. Harris,’’ and such iike people. 
‘Grundy’ Tepresewie, the censor of suciety, tbe 
opiatou uf a narrow-mindea aad obtrusively ortiels- 
ing public, pronouncing Its dogmalit-@pimlvns Bye, 
ecant kindoess andliberality. The name and idea 
connected with it are taken from Thomas Morton's 
play, *‘Speed the Plough, ** 1708. 

KavTix,—The rector of an English parish 
bas the charge of it, and owns the Uihes. When the 
incumbent is a vicar, Lhe acts for a layman, to whom 
Lhe ecclesiastical revenues of the purish belong, and 
who receives a portion of them to enable bim to de- 
vote bis time and energies aud employ his education 
(made witb reference to his bely vocation) tor the 
venefit of bis ‘‘cure of souls.’’ A curate is an 
assisiant clergyman, salaried by the rector or 
vicar. 

ADDIE.—You appear to have brought 
your troubles pretty much upon yourself; tf you 
neither answered the young wan’'s letter, nor met 
him when you nad given bim to understand you 
would do 80, you can hardly expect him Ww trouble 
bimeelf much more about you. If you really care to 
heal the breach, which you have made yoursel!, your 
only way is to acknowledge your eiily fault and 
make it up with him, if he is wiliing; if he is not, 
you can do nothing. 

Z00.—Ninetenths of wild asstiswie 4 
coutinement are subject to heart disease, The ele- 
phaots are heirs to many diseases, but the most com- 
non and fatal is rheumatism, Monkeys and baboons 


generally die from bronculal affections and heart 
disease; ( elines, such as lions, tigers, leopards, etc., 
from dysentery and heart disease; deer, ant lopes, 
ete,, suffer most from dysentery and heart disease, 
while wolves, dingoes, aud foxes, don’t seem re be 
subject to any disease except ‘‘pure cussed ness, 


Desrair.—You have nothing very s8eri- 


ous to be sad about. You are like many good-leart- 
ed and lmpaisive girls who blurt out careless words, 
Try to count tweive before you say anything sharp, 
aud be especially careful when you are in very hi.b 
spirits. If youdo makea plundering speech, apvlo- 
xize for 1. as speedily and frankly as possible: aud 
avoid all such morbid fancies as those which now 
attack you. Once begin to think that people dis- 
like you orthatthey are angry with you, and all 
your natural unconsciousness and charm must 
disappear. 


SHELLBY.—Many men of genius marry 
good, commonplace women, but happily they are 
not such scoundreis as to make their wives outcasts 
over a question oj intellectual differences, If a man 
makes Lie bargain, be may be miserabie, bat he must 
take the consequences of bis action tothe bi:ter end, 
We have known refined and cultured men whvo suf- 
tered acute mental agony from the coarseness ani 
vulgarity of their wives. Such casesare among the 
saddest of all tragedies; but steady endurance ts ne- 
cessary, or else society must dissolve into anarchy 
andruin, If Shelley's fate only acts as a warning to 
clever and impulsive young men, we may count his 
martyrdom -if he was a mariyr—asa gain to society 
atlarge. Pray get your high-flown notions about 
**venius’’ out of your head, 


REePpuUBLIc.—The varieties of color notice- 
able in sea when near land may be accounted for by 
the reflection of certain land colors forming special 
combinations of hue; also by seaweeds and corals, 
by under-currents, and by blasts of wind on the sur- 
face. Awain, the varietiesin blue and green tints 
are due to greater or less proportions of salt held in 
solution, When very salt the water is intensely 
blue, and as it becomes fresher, near the mouths of 
large rivers, it changes to a green-blueor blue-green, 
or bright green. When there is much sand it looks 
of atawn color, especially when rough. Sometimes 
the sea looks red, yellow, brown, or purple, from 
large masses of seaweed, and also from microscopic 
diatoms and myriads of animal organisms, extend- 
lug over vast plains of the Southern seas, 


LEAKE.—1l. At twenty-five you are not 
too old to learn type-writing, nor would you be if 
you were as old again. 2. Short sight is certainly 
notan advantage; whether or not it is a serious 
drawback depends upon the extent to which your 
sight is affected. 3, The processisso easiiy mast- 
ered, and so little general knowledge or intellivence 
is required, that the supply Of labor ts quite equa! to 
the demand. Waes, therefore, are low, 4. **fjoes 
it rank asa profession which a lady of respectable 
connections may adopt?’’ It doesn’t rank asa 
profession at all; it no more Comes Into that category 
than does the calling Of 8 compositor, If you are 
under the influence of the considerations suggested 
by this question, you had 


better urD ‘ 





i mind to something very ilfferent ‘om ty 
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